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PREFACE 


T O Hans Chnstian Andersen might fitly be apphed 
the title so happily bestowed by the natives 
of Samoa on Robert Loms Stevenson iTusitala, 
the " Teller of Tales ” For more than half a century 
the great Danish story-teller has been beloved by 
children m all parts of the world, and nowhere has 
he more devoted admirers than in Great Britain and 
those lands where English is the common tongue 
As has been well said, “ Andersen was a Norseman, 
and the blood of Norsemen is m om veins ” 

This senes of Colour Books being chiefly designed 
for younger children, only those stories have been 
included which are most suitable for the purpose 
Editions containing the whole of Andersen’s fairy 
stones— sixty or more m number— can be obtamed 
in vanous forms from the same publishers. 

For those who here make first acquamtance with 
Andersen, it may be well to state that he was bom at 
Odense, in the Baltic island of Funen, on April 2, 1805. 
His first fairy tales were pubhshed when he was about 
thirty years of age “ I have wntten them," he wrote 
to a fnend, " ]ust as if I were telling them to a child ’’ 
That, no doubt, was the reason of his success, though 
as a matter of fact the stories were not at first at 
highly regarded Populanty came later, and he died, 
greatiy honoured, at his country house near Copen- 
hagen on August 4, 1875 
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FAIRY STORIES 

FROM 

HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 

THE LITTLE SWINEHERD 
OR THE PRINCE IN DISGUISE 

T here was once a poor Prince : he had a 
kingdoitf, but it was a very little one ; 
still it was large enough to marry upon, 
and to marry he was determined. 

Now, it was rather bold of him to make up to > 
the Emperor’s daughter and ^ to her right out, ; 
" Will you have me ^ ” Yet he did so, for his 
name was Imown far and wide, and there were 
hundreds of princesses who would have been very 
glad to say " Yes,” if tliey had been asked. But 
did the Emperor’s daughter do so ? Well now, 
you shall hear 

On the grave of the Prince’s father grew a rose- 
tree— a very lovely rose-tree ! Tt only bloomed 

13 B 
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once in every five years, and then it only bore a 
single rose, but that was so sweet that by merely 
smellmg it you forgot all your cares and sorrows. 
The Prmce had also a nightingale which could 
smg as though all the lovely songs in the world 
were in its httle throat. The Prmcess was, to i 
have both the rose and the nightmgale, and that 
is how it came about that they were both put 
into silver cases and sent to her. 

The Emperor had them borne before him mto 
the large room where the Princess used to walk 
and play at “visitors” "with her ladies-m-wait- 
mg, and when she saw the cases, with the 
presents m them, she clapped her hands for ]oy. 

" Only fancy if it were a little pussy-cat I ” said 
she. But it turned out to be a rose-tree with a 
single beautiful rose. 

' " How prettily it is made l ” said all the Court 
ladies 

" It is more than pretty,” said the Emperor. 
“It IS genteel'” 

But the Prmcess felt the rose, and immediately 
was ready to^burst, into, tears. 

“ Fie ! Papa,” said she , “ it is not artificial 
after all, it is ual > ” 

" Fie ! ” said aU the Court ladies ; " it is real I ” 

" Let us see what is in the otlier case before we 
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THE LITTLE SWINElaERD 

lose our tempers," said the Emperor, and so the 
nightingale was produced, and it sang so sweetly 
that for the moment it was quite mipossible to 
toi_aiDiy„fault_with it 

. “ Suferbe ! Charmant! ” cnedthe Comtladies, 
for they ah chattered French ; it was hard to say 
which of them chattered worst. y* 

“ The bird remmds me of the ’late Empress’s 
musical-box I ” said an old courtier “ Ah, yes ! 
it’s ]ust the same tune, and the same time.” 

" Yes,” said the Emperor , and began to cry 
like a child. 

" But it is not a real bird, I hope,” said the 
Prmcess, 

" Yes, it is a real bird,” said those who had 
brought it. 

” Indeed > then let it fly away ' ” said the 
Prmcess, and she would on no account hear of 
the Prince coming to see her 

But he was not to be rebuffed. He smeared 
his face all over with black and brown, pressed 
his cap down over his eyes, and knocked at the 
palace door. 

" Good morning, Emperor ! ” said he ” Could 
I not take service in the palace here ’ ” 

“ Well, there are so many applicants already,” 
said the Emperor ; “ but let me *see, I very much 
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So aU the court ladies stood around, spreading 
out their dresses, and he up and kissed her. 
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want someone who can look aftejr the swine, for 
we have lots of them.” 

So the Prince was appointed the Imperial 
swmeherd They gave him a wretched httle 
shed close to the pigstye, and there he had to 1 
hve. The whole day long he sat and worked, and 
by evenmg had made a pretty httle pipkm, with 
bells all round it, and as soon as ever the pipkm 
began to boil, the belts tinkled so prettily, and 
played the old melody — 

" Ah I thou darling, Augustme ' 

’Tis all over now, I ween I 

'But th e best of it was that when one held one’s 
fingers in the steam that came out of this pot one 
could immediately smell what wasHbemg cooked 
on every hearth in the town. Now, that was 
certamly somethmg very supenor to a rose 
And now the Pnncess came walking along with 
her ladies-m-waiting, and when she heard the 
melody she stood stdl, and was dehghted, for she 
also could play " Ah > thou darhng Augustme ! ” 
It was mdeed the only tune she knew, but she 
played it with one finger ^ 

“ Yes,” she said, ” that is the song that I can 
play He must mdeed be a clever s^vineherd.' 
Go m and- ask hmi what the mstrument costs.” 
So one of the maids of honobr was obhged to 
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go down into the shed, but she put on pattens 
first 

" What do you want for that pipkin ? ” asked 
the maid of honour. 

" I want ten kisses from the Princess,” said the 
swineherd 

" Good gracious I ” said the maid of honour. 

" Yes, I will not take less,” said the swineherd 

” Well, what does he say ? " asked the Princess 

" I reaUy dare not tell you,” said the maid of 
honour, “it is too frightful • ” 

" Then whisper it m my ear.” So she whis- 
pered 

“ He IS very naughty, really ! ” said the Prin- 
cess, and turned away at once , but when she had 
gone a little distance the beUs jmgled again so 
sweetly .— 

“ Ah > thou darhng Augustine ' 

'Tis all over now, I ween I ” , 

" Listen now ! ” said the Prmcess, “ ask hun 
if he will take ten kisses from my Court ladies ” 

“ No, thank you ! ” said the swmeherd ; “ ten 
kisses from the Priiifcss./please, or I shall keep 
the pipkin ! ” 

" How veiy tiresome, to be sure > ” said the 
Pnncess. “ Well, then, stand all of you m front 
of me, so that nobody can seel” 
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So all the Court ladies made a circle round 
them, spreading out their di'esses , and the 
swineherd got the ten kisses, and the Princess 
the pipkm 

And now indeed they had a merry time oUt. 
An that evening, and the whole of the next day, 
the pipkm was kept a-boiling. There was not a 
hearth m the town but they knew what was bemg 
cooked there, whether it rvas the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s or the cobbler’s The Court ladies danced 
and clapped their hands 
"We know who is going to have soup and 
pancakes for dinner, and who is gomg to have 
chops and hasty-puddmg. How interesting that 
is I” 

" Most highly interestmg i ’’ said the Lady 
Stewardess of the Household 
'* Yes , but hold your tongues about it, for I 
am the Emperor’s daughter I ’’ 

" Of course, of course ! ’’ said they all.</^ 
The swmeherd, that is to say, the Prince— but 
they of course thought he was a real swineherd- 
let not a day pass without makmg something or 
other ; and at last he made a rattle, and when 
one sprang this rattle, one heard all the waltzes, 
jigs, and polkas that ever were, known since the 
creation of the world t— 
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“ Why, that is superhe f ” said the Princess, as 
she passed by, " I have never heard a finer 
composition! Listen now! Just go and ask 
him what the instrument costs. But mind, I 
will give no more kisses ! ” 

“ He wants a hundred kisses from the Princess l ” 
said the maid of honour who had been to ask. 

" I think he is mad • ” said the Princess, and 
she went on her way, but when she had gone a 
little distance she stood still. "After all, one 
should encourage the fine arts,” said she "I 
am the Emperor’s daughter. Tell him he shall 
have ten kisses as before ; he can take the rest 
from my Court ladies.” 

" But we do not care about that ! ” said the 
Court ladies. 

" Fiddlesticks ! ” said the Prmcess. " If I can 
kiss him sm'ely you may Remember, I give you 
board and wages I ” So the maid of honour had 
to go to him again. 

“ A hundred kisses from the Princess,” said he, 
“ or everyone keeps his own ! ” 

" Stand around us then I ” said the Prmcess, 
and so all the Court ladies did as they were bid, 
and he up and kissed her. 

ff 

" What IS the meanmg of all that commotion 
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by the pigstye yonder ? ” asked the Emperor, who 
had stepped out upon the balcony, and he- 
rubbed his eyes, and put on his spectacles. 
" Why, if it isn’t 'the Court ladies I They are 
playing some sort of game I must go down to 
them.” So he put oh his slippers, and pulled 
them up behind, for they were shoes he had worn 
down at heel 

My goodness I what a hurry he was in. 

As soon as he came into the courtyard, he 
walked very softly, and the Court ladies had so 
much fo - do with countmg the kisses, so that it 
might be a perfectly fair bargain, and the swme- 
herd might not get too many or too few, that 
they never observed the Emperor. 

He raised himself on tiptoe ” Why, what’s 
this ? ” said he, when he saw them kissing, and 
with that he beat them about the head with his 
slipper ]ust as the swmeherd had got his six-and- 
eightieth kiss 

" Efi-oS with you, outaijray sight ! ” said the 
Emperor, for he was very*" wrath, and both the 
Prmcess and the swmeherd were expelled from 
his domains 

There she stood now a-weepmg , the swmeherd 
cursed and the rain poured down m torrents. 

“ Alas ! wretched creature that I am 1 ’’ said 
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the Princess, “if only I had talcen that nice 
Pnnce • Alas i how miserable I ami” 

Then the swineherd slipped, behmd a tree, 
wiped all the black and brown from his face, 
threw away his nasty clothes, and .stepped for- 
ward in his princely raiment, looking so hand- 
some that the Princess pouldmot but curtsey. 

“ I have come to scorn you,” said he, “ You 
would not have an honest Prmce i You could 
not appreciate roses and nightingales, but you 
could kiss the swineherd for a trumpery toy i 
Take it, then, and much good may it do you ! " 
So he returned to his kmgdom, shut the door 
behmd him, and barred and bolted it, and she 
was left outside to smg — 

" Ah I thou darling Augustine ' 

'Tis all over now, I ween ' ’’ 
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I N China you know very well, of course, the 
Emperor is a Chmaman and aU those about 
^ him are Chmese also. It happened many 
years ago, but just for that very reason the story 
IS ytorth _JheaEing before it is forgotten. The 
Emperor’s palace was the most gorgeous in the 
world , it was built entirely of the finest porce- 
lain and was very costly, but so bnttle that one 
had always to take particular care not to touch 
it In the garden were the most wonderful 
flowers, and to the most' beautiful of them were 
tied silver bells which rang whenever anybody 
passed by lest they should miss seemg the flowers 
Yes, every thmg m the Emperor’s garden was 
extremely beautiful, and the garden itself stretched 
so far that the gardener himself did not know 
where it ended 

(v-'if one walked far iri it, one came to the loveliest 
wood, with lofty trees.and deep lakes. The wood 
^arudoam to the sea, which was deep and blue , 
large ships could sail under the branches and in 
one of these branches dwelt a nightingale which 
sang so sweetly that even the poot fisherman, who 

25 
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had many other thmgs to attend to, would stop to 
listen when he went out at night to drag up his 
nets. " How beautiful it is ! ” he said, but then 
he had to see to other things and so forgot the 
bird. Yet, next night, when it sang again, and 
the fisherman came thither, he was sure to say 
the same thing : “ How beautiful it is i 

Travellers came from all parts of the world to 
see and admire the Emperor's city and the palace 
and the garden. But when they heard the 
nightingale they said, “ Yes, that is better than 
afil" 

And the travellers when they got home related 
what they had seen, and the learned wrote many 
books about the city and the palace and the 
, garden. But they did not forget the mghtmgale , 
indeed, they put that first, and those who could 
write poetry penned Ae loveliest yerses about 
the mghtmgale m the wood by the deep blue lake. 

These books went the round of the world and 
some of them in course of tune reached the 
Emperor He sat on his gold throne and read 
and read. Every moment he nodded his head, 
for it pleased him to read the fine -descriptions of 
the city and the palace and the garden. “ But 
when aU is said, the nightingale is still the best of 
all ! ” said~ the books. 
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Why, what is this ? ” said the Emperor. “ The 
mghtingale I I do not know of any nightin- 
gale I Must one learn such thmgs from 
books ^ This must be looked mto ” 

So he called his' lord-in-waitmg. 
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" Why, what is this ? ” said the Emperor— 
“ the nightingale ! I do not know of any nightin- 
gale ' I had no idea there was such a bird m my 
kmgdom, let alone in my very garden • Must 
one learn such things from books ? This must 
be lookedjmto ” 

So he called his lord-in-waitmg, who was so 
very grand that whenever any one lower m rank 
than himself presumed to speak to him or to ask 
a question he only answered, " P ! ” which 
meant nothing at all 

" There is said to be a very remarkable bird 
called a Nightmgale I ” the Emperor mformed 
him ; “ people declare that it is the finest thmg 
m my vast realm. Why have I not been told 
about it ? ” 

“ I have never heard it so much as mentioned 
before,” replied the lord-m-waitmg , "it has 
never been presented at Court I " 

" I command it to come here this very evening 
and sing to me,” said the Emperor “ Why, the 
whole world knows what I possess and yet 7 don’t 
know it ! ” 

" I never heard the name of it before I ” said 
the lord-m-waitmg, "but I will have mquines 
made and find it > ” \ 

But where was it to be found ? The lord-m- 
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waiting ran up and down all the staircases m the 
palace and through all the rooms and corridors, 
but of the people he met not one knew about the 
mghtmgale So the lord-m-waitmg came back 
to the Emperor and said the whole thing must he 
a fable mvented by those who wrote books, 
“ Your Imperial Majesty must not believe what 
you find written there It is all invention and 
something else which they call the BlacLAit i ” 

“ But the bhok m which I read this was sent 
to me by the high and mighty Emperor of Japan,” 
said the Emperor, " and therefore it cannot be an 
untruth. I wish to hear the mghtmgale ' It 
must be here this evening ! I accord it my most 
gracious favour ! And if it does not come the 
whole Court shall be trampled on directly it has 
eaten its supper ! ” 

" Tsing pe ! ” said the lord-in-waiting, and 
again he ran up and down all the stairs, through 
all the rooms and corridors, and half the Court 
ran with him, for they did not like the idea of 
bemg trampled on There was a universal in- 
quiry about the wonderful nightingale which was 
known to all the rest of the world but to nobody 
at Court. 

At last they found a poor httle girl in the 
kitchen and she said, " What ! the nightingale ! 
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" Little nightingale,” cned, the scuUery-maid 
loudly, ” our gracious Emperor wants you to 
sing to him so much 1 ” 

" With the greatest pleasure ! ” said the 
nightingale, and sang so that it was a 
delight to hsten. 
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Why, I know it quite well! Smg^ I should 
think so 1 Every evening I take the dinner- 
leavmgs to my poor sick mother who lives by the 
sea-shore, and when I am coming back and am 
tired and rest in the wood I hear the nightingale 
smg, and then the tears come mto my eyes and 
it is just as if my mother were kissing me I 
" Little scullery-maid 1 ” said the lord-in-wait- 
mg, " I will get you a permanent situation in the 
kitchen, with permission to see the Emperor eat, 
if you will lead us to the nightmgale, for it is to 
have an audience this evening.” 

So they went together to the wood where the 
nightingale was wont to sing. Half the Court 
was there As they picked their way along 
a cow began to low. 

" Oh > ” said the lord-m-waiting, " now we 
have it i That is really a remarkable power for 
so small an animal ! Of course, we have heard 
it before; We remember it distinctly 1 " 

" No ' that is the lowing of the cows ! ” said 
the httle scuUery-maid ; " we are still a long way 
from the place ' ” 

And now the frogs croaked in the marshes. 

“ Pretty ' ” said the Chinese court chaplain, 
" now I hear it ; ’tis just like tiny temple bells ” 
" Nay, those are the frogs I ” said the little 

c 
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scullery-maid, " but I tliink we shall hear it very 
soon,” 

Then the nightingale began t'o sing. 

"That’s it I” said the httle girl. “Listen! 
listen • And look I there it sits ” ; and she 
pointed to a little grey bird in the branches. ; 

" Is it possible l ” said the lord-in-waiting, 
" I never imagined it was like that I How very 
simple it looks 1 It is a little of! colour, no doubt, 
at being visited by so many distmguished per- 
sons I 

" Little nightingale I ” cried the scullery-maid 
loudly, " our gracious Emperor wants you to sing 
to him so much 1 ” 

" With the greatest pleasure ! ” said the nightin- 
gale, and sang so that it was a dehght to hsten, 

"It IS like crystal bells I ” said the lord-in- 
waitmg, " and just look how the little throat 
moves up and down. It is really remarkable. 
We have never heard it before It wiU have a 
great success at Court I ” 

" Shall I sing to the Emperor once more ? ” 
asked the nightingale, for it thought the Emperor 
was one of the party, 

" My excellent little nightingale I ” said the 
lord-in-waiting, " it is my privilege to invite you 
to a great entertainment at Court Ihis evenine. 
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where you will enchant Ins high Imperial Majesty 
with your charming voice ' ” 

“ It sounds best in the green woods,” said the 
nightingale, but it wullmgly went with them 
when it heard that the Emperor wished it. 

There were grand doings at the palace. The 
porcelain walls and floor shone with thousands 
of gold lamps, the loveliest flowers were set up 
in the corridors, and there was such a running 
about and such a di aught that all the bells rang 
so much that you could not hear the sound of 
your own voice. 7 ^ 

In the middle of the large room where the 
Emperor sat, a golden perch had been placed for 
the nightingale to sit upon The whole Court 
^was theie and the little scullery-maid had Ij^ys 
to-stand behind the door, for she was no longer 
meiely a temporary but a leal scullery-maid 
Eveiybody wore their most gorgeous finely and 
all turned their eyes to the little grey bird when 
the Emperor nodded to it 
Then the nightmgale sang so beautifully that 
tears came into the Emperor’s eyes and tnckled 
nght down his cheeks Presently it sang more 
beautifully than ever, so that the notes seemed to 
go to the very heart , and the l^mperor was so 
dehghted that he said the nightingale should 
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The nightingale was now to remain at Court, and 
to have its own cage and the pnvilege of 
walking out twice in the daytime and once 
at night It was attended by twelve ser- 
vants, each of whom tied a silk nbbon round 
its leg and held on fast. There was not very 
much enjoyment m such a walk as that i 
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have his gold slipper to wear round its neck. 
But the nightingale declined with thanks ; it had 
been rewarded enough already, it said 
" I have seen tears in the eyes of the Emperor, 
and that is the most precious treasure to me. An 
Emperor’s tears have a wonderful power. God 
knows I have been rewarded enough , ” and it 
sang agam with its sweet, heavenly voice 
"That is the most captivating coquetry we 
know of,” said all the ladies who were present, and 
they put water in their mouths so as to be able to 
cluck and gurgle when anyone spoke to them. 
They fancied they, too, were nightingales then , 
nay, the footmen and waiting-maids themselves 
said that they were satisfied, and that is a great 
deal, for they are always the most difficult to 
please Yes, the mghtmgale’s success was com- 
plete. 

It was now to remain at Court, and to have its 
own cage and the privilege of walkmg out twice 
in the daytime and once at night It was attended 
by twelve servants, each of whom tied a silk 
nbbon round its leg and held on fast There 
was not very much enjoyment m such a walk as 
that I 'S;' 

The whole town talked about^the remarkable 
bird and whenever two persons met, one of them 
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immediately said to the other, " Night I ” and the 
other said “ gale i ” and then they sighed and 
understood each other, nay, eleven chandlers’ 
children were called after it, but not pne of them 
had a single musical note in his whole composition. 

One day a lai'ge packet arrived for the Emperor 
and on the outside of it was wntten, “The 
Nightingale i ’’ 

“ Here now we have a new book about our 
famous bu'd • ” said the Emperor ; but it was not 
/eally a book but a little work of art, which lay 
m a box, an ai'tificial nightingale which had been 
made to resemble the livmg one, but was covered 
all over with diamonds, rubies and sapphures 
As soon as you wound up this artificial bird it 
could sing one of the pieces the real nightingale 
sang, and then its neck moved up and down and 
all the gold and silver on it sparlded. Round its 
‘neck was a httle nbbon and on this was written ' 
“The Emperor of Japan’s mghtmgaJe is poor 
epmpare.d_with that of the Emperor of Chma i ’’ 

“ That IS very pretty ! ’’ said they aU, and he 
who had brought the artificial bird immediately 
received the title of Chief-Impenal-Nightmgale- 
Bringer. 

“ Now the two must smg together,” said the 
courtiers. “'What a duet it will be I ” 
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But it would not do at all, for the real nightin- 
g^e sang in his OAvn way and the artificial bird 
-wAn t hy-clo davork. " I have no fault to find 
uith it,” said the music master ; “ it’s time is 
perfect and quite of my school ! ” So the arti- 
ficial bird had to sing alone. It was just as 
successful as the real one and much prettier to 
look at besides ; it glistened like bracelets and 
breast-pins. 

Three and thirty times it sang one and the 
same piece and j^et wasn't tired. The people 
would have hked to hear it aU avcLlgam, but 
the Emperor thought that the living bird ought 
now to smg a little— but how was this ? Nobody 
had noticed that it had flown out of the open 
wndow back to its green woods 

” Did you ever hear of such a thing l ” said the 
Emperor, and all the courtiers stormed and 
declared that the nightingale was a most un- 
grateful creature 

" At any rate we have stiU the best bird,” they 
said, and so the artificial bird had to sing again, 
and that made the four and thirtieth time they 
had heard the same piece. But even now they 
did not know all of it, it was so very difficult. 
The music master praised the bird^ above measure, 
maintaining that it was better than the real 
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nightingale, not only with regard to its clothes 
and the many beautiful diamonds but also as to 
its own merit, x 

" For look now ' your Imperial Majesty, and 
you also, ladies and gentlemen, as regards the 
real nightingale you can never tell for certain 
what will come, but as regards the artificial 
bird everything is fixed and definite. Thus 
’twill be and not otherwise. You can explain all 
about it. You can open it and display the 
mgenuity of man. You can see the position of 
the various parts, how they work and how they 
follow one after the other ! " 

“ Those are exactly my own thoughts 1 ” said 
all present, and the music master got leave to 
show the bird to the people on the foUowmg 
Sunday. 

" They also shall hear it sing,” said the Em- 
peror. 

And hear it they did and were as pleased as if 
they had been to a tea party and drunk lots of 
tea, for that is the proper thing to do^ in China. 
They all said, " Oh ! ” and held up their fore- 
fingers and nodded ; but the poor fisherman who 
had heard the real nightingale said, ” It sounds 
nice enough, bijt there is something wanting. I 
know not what 1 ” 
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The real nightingale was banished from the 
realm. 

The artificial bird was placed on a silk cushion 
. olose by the Emperor’s bed ; all the gifts it had 
received, both of gold and precious stones, lay 
round about it, and, as to titles, why, it had 
nsen to be " High-Impenal-Night-Singer ” and 
in rank was No. i on the left side, for the Emperor 
reckoned that side to be the nobler on which the 
heart lay, and even in an Emperor the heart lies 
on the left side. And the music master wrote 
five and twenty volumes about the artificial bird ; 
his treatise was long and learned and full of the 
hardest Chinese words, and all the people said 
they had read and understood it, for otherwise 
they would have been considered stupid and 
been trampled upon. 

A whole year passed. The Emperor, the 
Court and all the other Chinese knew by heai-t 
every little cluck in the artificial bird’s song, 
but just for that reason they hked it aU the 
better ; they could sing it, too, and they did so 
The street-boys sang, " Zee-zee-zee ! kluk-kluk- 
kluk 1 ” and the Emperor sang it. Yes, indeed, it 
was really charming 1 

But one evening, while the {\rtificial bird was 
sihging its best and the Emperor was lying in bed 
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listening to it, something inside the bird said 
"sooop” and something went "muttrrrr!” All 
the wheels ran round and the music stopped . '/ 

The Emperor at once sprang„out-of bed and 
sent for his physician, but what could lie do! 
Then he had the watchmaker fetched and after 
a^good deal of talking and peeping, he put the 
bird somewhat to rights, but he said they must 
spare it as muc h as possible, for the machinery 
was so worn that it was not possible to supply 
new works which could be relied upon to go with 
the music. It was a great grief I Only once a 
year could the artificial bird be allowed to sing 
and they were very strict about it even then ; but 
the music master made a little speech full of hard 
words and said that it was just as good as before, 
and so it was just as good as before. 

Five years had now passed and the whole land 
was bowed-down by a great sorrow, for, at heart, 
they were all devoted to their Emperor, and 
now he was sick and could not live, it was said. 
A new Emperor had already been chosen and 
the people stood in the street and asked the lord- 
in-waiting how their Emperor was. 

"PI” said he and shook his head. 

Cold and pale l^y the Emperor in his large and 
gorgeous bed The whole Court thought he was 
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dead and every one ran to greet the new Em- 
peror , the valets ran away to talk about it, and 
the palace serving-maids had company to a large 
coSee-pa^t}^ Cloth coverings were strewn about 
the rooms and corridors so that people might 
walk softly and therefore it was still, oh, so stiU. 
But the Emperor was not dead 5'et ; stiff and 
pale he lay in his gorgeous bed with the long 
velvet curtains and the heax^ gold tassels. High 
above a wmdoiv stood open and the moon shone 
in upon the Emperor and the artificial bird.^ 

The poor Emperor could scarcely breathe ; it 
was as if someone were sitting on his chest He 
opened his ej^es and saw that it was Death who 
sat upon his breast and had taken up his gold 
crown and held m one hand the Emperor’s golden 
, sabre and in the other his splendid banner. And 
round about the folds of the large velvet bed- 
curtains strange-lookmg heads peeped forth, some 
quite ugly and others siveet and gentle ; they 
■were the Emperor’s good and e^•ll deeds gazing at 
him now that Death was at his heart. 

" Music, music ! ” cried the Emperor, “ the big 
Chinese drum, that I may not hear what they 
say ! " 

But the figures remained and^ Death nodded, 
just like a Chmaman. 
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“ Music, music i ” shrieked the Emperor, “ you 
charming little gold bird, smg, sing, pray do> 
I have given you gold and precious thmgs, I 
myself have hung my gold slipper round your 
neck Sing, I say, smg i ” 

But the bird remained silent ; there was none 
to wmd it up and it never sang otherwise. And 
Death kept on looking at the Emperor, and all 
was so still, so frightfully still 
At that very mstant the most beautiful song 
sounded close by the window. It came from the 
httle hvmg nightmgale which sat upon the branch 
outside. It had heard of the Emperor’s sore 
need and had therefore come to. smg hope and 
comfort to his soul, and as it sang the shapes 
round the bed grew paler and paler, the blood 
passed more quickly through the Emperor’s weak 
limbs and Death himself listened and said, 
" Go on, httle nightmgale, go on ! ” 

“ Yes ; but will you give me the splendid gold 
sabre ? Wih you give me the nch baimer ? Will 
you give me the Emperor's crown ? ” 

And Death gave away ah these treasures for a 
song and the nightmgale kept on singing. It 
sa^ of the silent churchyard where the white 
roses grow, where the elderberry tree scents the 
air and where^ the fresh grass is \7^t_jdth 
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One evening, while the ai'tificial bird was 
singing its best, something inside said 
'* sooop ’’ and somethmg went " muurrrr • ” 
All the wheels ran round and the music 
stopped The Emperor at once sprang out 
of bed and sent for his physician, but what 
could he do i 
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mourners’ tears. Then Death felt a longing for 
his garden and swept out of the window Idee a 
cold white mist v 

" Thanks, thanks I ” said the Emperor, " you 
heavenly httle bird ' I know you well ’Twas 
you I drove. out„of my realm and yet you have 
sung the evil visions ...away from my bedside I 
How can I reward you ? ” 

" You have rewarded me,” said the nightmgale 
" I drew tears from your eyes the first time I 
sang, that I shall never forget ; those are jewels 
which rejoice a smger’s heart But go to sleep now 
and get well and strong ! I wiU sing to you i ” 

As it sang the Emperor fglljuodto a sweet sleep, 
such a soft, refreshing sleep. 

The sun was shinmg in upon him through all 
the windows when he awoke, strong and hale. 
Not one of his servants had yet come back, for 
they fancied he was dead, but the mghtingale still 
sat and sang, 

” You must stay with me always > ” said the 
Emperor ; “ you shall only smg when you like 
and I wiU b.reak the artificial burdjnto a thousand 
J)ieces ” 

“ Don’t do that i ” said the nightingale, “ after 
all, it did what i^ could. Keep it as before For 
myself, I cannot fix my abode in the palace,' but 
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let me come when I have a mind to and then I 
will sit on this branch near the window in the 
evenmg and sing to you and so make you thought- 
ful and happy at the same time. I ^vill ^sing of 
those who rejoice and of those who suffer. I will 
sing of the good and the evil which go on around 
you and yet are hid from you. The little song- 
bird flies far and wide. He flies to the poor 
fisherman, to the roof of the husbandman, to 
every one who is far from you and your Court. 
I love your heart more than your crown, and yet 
the crown also has aji gdour.qf sanctity about it. 
m come, m sing to you— but one thing you 
must promise me ! ” 

" m promise you everything,” said the Em- 
peror, and there he stood in his impenal robes, 
which he had put on himself, and he held his 
sabre, which was heavy with gold, to his heart. 

" One thing I beg of you ! Tell no one that 
you have a little bird wMch tells you everything 
and things will be better for you.” 

And away the nightingale flew. 

The servants came m to see their dead Emperor. 
Yes, there they all stood, and how amazed they 
were when the Emperor said, " Gpod morning ' ’’ 
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'' That’s the wife for me ! ” thought the tin 
soldier. 





THE STEADFAST TIN SOLDIER 


T here were once five-and-twenty tin sol- 
diers, who were all brothers, for they 
werg made out of the same old tin ladle 
They shouldered their muskets, looked straight be- 
fore them, and wore a smart red and blue uniform 
The first thing they heard m this world when 
the hd was taken off the box m which they lay 
were the words, “ Tm soldiers ' ” A little boy 
said that and' clapped his hands ; they had been 
given to him because it was his birthday, and he 
now ssi them out on the table Each soldier was 
the exact image of all the others — at least only 
one of them was a httle different He had only 
one leg, for he had been moulded last of all, and 
there was not tm enough left to give him two 
legs Yet he stood as firmly on his one leg as 
the others did on two legs, and it was ]ust this 
particular soldier who was to become remarkable 
On the table where they were set out stood a 
lot of other toys, but what struck the eye most 
was a pretty paper palace. You could see right 
mto the rooms through the Ijttle wmdows 
Outside stood small trees round about a little 

S7 D 
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mirror which was meant to represent a lake, 
and wax swans swam on the surface, which 
reflected back their image It was aU very 
pretty, but prettiest of all was certainly a little 
maid who stood at the open palace door, she 
also was cut out of paper, but she had a sbrt of 
the brightest linen, and a narrow blue ribbon 
over her shoulders like a scarf, and in the middle 
of this was a ghstening spangle as large as her 
whole face The little maid stretched out both 
her arms, for she was a dancer, and then she 
hfted one of her legs so high in the air that the 
tin soldier could not make out what had become 
of it, and fancied that she had only one leg, hke 
himself j>< 

" That’s the wife for me i ” thought he , " but 
she’s a great swell , she hves m a palace, while I 
have only a box, and there are five-and-twenty 
of us there, so it is not the place for her I Still 
I’ll try to make her acquaintance ! ” So he laid 
himself at full length behind a snuff-box that 
happened to be on the table , thence he could 
peep at the nice little lady who kept on standing 
on one leg without losmg her balance 

When it was evemng all the other tin soldiers 
were put back m their box, and the people of the 
house went to bed And now the toys began to 
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play among themselves , they played at visitors, 
and at warfare, and they had a ball The tm 
soldiers rattled m the box, for they wanted to 
jom m the fun, but they could not lift the M off 
The nut-crackers turned somersaults, and the 
pencil cast up accounts on the slate, Tliere was 
such a racket that the canary awoke and began 
to pipe, and m verse too • The only two who 
did not move from their places^ were the tm soldier 
and the httle dancing girl. She remamed erect 
on the tips of her toes, with both arms stretched 
wide out , he was ]ust as steadfast on his one 
leg, and never took his eyes oS her for an mstant 
And now theTclock struck twelve, and crack i 
up flew the lid of the snuff-box , there was no 
snuff m it, only a httle black gnome, -for the box 
was a puzzle. 

“ Tin soldier,” cned the gnome, “ will you keep 
your eyes to yourself ^ ” 

But the tin soldier pretended not to hear 
" Wait till the mornmg, that’s all I ” said the 
gnome 

Now when it was mommg and the children 
came up to the nursery the tin soldier was placed 
close to the wmdow, and whether it was the 
gnome or a draught of air I don’t, know, but the 
window ^ once flew open, and the soldier 
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" Have you a pass ’ ” asked the rat " Come > 
out with your pass ! ” 

But the tm soldier kept silence and 
shouldered arms still more firmly. 
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feu out, head over heels, from the third storej? 
into the street below It was a fnghtful flight 
His one leg was nght up into the an, and he 
stood on his helmet vuth his bajmnet stickmg in 
between the flagstones 

The maid-sen^ant and the httle boy immediately 
came doivnstairs to look for him, but though 
they very nearly trod upon him they did not see 
him If the tm soldier had cried out : '' Here 
am 1 1 ” they certainly -would have found him, 
but he did not consider it right and proper to 
ask for help, because he iras in uniform 
And now it began to ram, the drops feU 
thicker and thicker until it poured ^'iflien the 
shower was over two street-boys came that way, 
“ Look I ” cned one, " there’s a tin soldier, let’s 
give him a sail ' ” 

So they made a boat out of a newspaper, put 
the tm soldier m the middle, and dovm the gutter 
he went sailing, while both boys ran along by 
the side, clapping their hands 
"What biUows there were m that gutter 1 And 
the current too ' it was dreadful ! Yes, the rain 
PQ’ J^^ed m torrents , and no mistalce ! The 
paper boat rocked up and down and spun round 
and round tUl the tin soldier was qmte dizzy ; 
but he remamed steadfast all throug h, never 
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changed countenance, looked straight before him, 
and -shouldered arms 

All at once the boat went light under a long 
gutter-coping , it grew as dark as m his box % 

” Where on earth am I gomg now < ” thought 
he ; “ yes, it is all the gnome’s fault Ah i if 
only the little dancing maid were sitting here 
in the boat it might be as dark agam if it liked 
and I should not care I ” 

The same instant up came a large water rat 
who lived under the gutter-coping 
" Have you a pass ? ” asked the rat “ Come i 
out with your pass ! ” 

But the tm soldier kept silence and shouldered 
arms still more firmly 

Off went the boat, with the rat close behind it 
Ugh > how it gnashed its teeth, crymg, “ Stop 
him ! stop him i He hasn’t paid the toll, and 
he hasn’t shown his pass’! ” 

But the stream grew stronger and stronger 
Tlie tm soldier could already see the bright day- 
light in front where the coping ended, but he 
heard at the same time a roanng sound which 
might well have made even the bravest man 
afraid Only fancy I where the copmg ended the 
gutter plunged right down mto a large channel, 
which would be as dangerous to the tin soldier 
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as s ailing down a large waterfall would be to us. 
He was already so close to the precipice that he 
could not stand The boat dashed on, the poor 
tin soldier stood as stiff as he could, that nobody 
should say of him that he so much as bhnlced his 
eyes The boat wlnrled round four times, and 
filled with water ^the very brim. Smk 'it must ' 
The tm soldier stood up to his neck in water, and 
deeper and deeper sank the boat, the paper 
became quite undone; now the water closed 
nght over the soldier’s head Then he thought 
of the pretty httle dancmg girl whom he should 
never see agam, and these Imes rang in his ear : 

" On, soldier > on— on— though swords clash and shots rattle, 
'Tis thy fate to find death in the nudst of the battle ’’ 

And now the paper burst m the middle, the 
soldier fell tlirough, and the same mstant was 
swallowed by a huge fish.x 

How dark it was inside there* Worse even 
than the gutter-coping ; and the space was so 
narrow too. But the tm soldier remained 
steadfast, and la^_at full length shouldermg 
arms 

The fish fnsked about, leaping and darting 
in the most fnghtful manner. At last, however, 
it became still, and what looked like a_fl^h _qf 
Jightmng seemed to d^ through it. The Tight 
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shone quite brightly, and some one cried 
aloud : " Tin soldier > ” 

The fish had been caught, carried to market, 
sold, and taken to the kitchen, where the maid- 
servant had cut it open with a large knife. She 
took the soldier round the waist between her 
finger and thumb and carried him to the parlour, 
whither every one hastened tojook at the remark- 
able man who had travelled about inside a fish 
Yet the tin soldier was not a bit proud They 
placed him on the table, and there— how strangely, 
to be sure, things come about in this world >— 
the tm soldier found himself in the 5 g.lfrS.ame room 
he had been m before; he saw the self-same 
children, and the same playthings stood upon the 
table ; the beautiful palace with the pretty little 
dancing girl was there too, and she still stood on 
one leg and held the other m the air , she, too, 
was steadfast . The tin soldier was quite touched , 
he could have shed tm tears, but this would not 
have become him He looked at her and she 
looked at him, but neither said a word 
Then one of the little boys took up ,the tin 
soldier and threw him nght into the stove. He 
gave no reason whatever for doing so , no doubt 
the gnome m riie snuff-box was at the bottom 
of it. 
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The tm soldier stood lighted up by the flames 
and felt a frightful heat, but whether it was the 
actual heat ^f the fire or the heat of his love he 
did not know His bnght colours had all faded, 
but whether in consequence of his journey or of 
his heartache nobody could say He looked at 
the httle maid and she looked at him, and he 
felt m quite a meltmg mood, but still he stood 
steadfast and shouldered aFm<? 

Then a door opened, the draught caught the 
dancing girl, and she fluttered hke a. sylph right 
into the stove to the tin soldier, flashed into a 
flame, and was gone Tlie tin soldier at the 
same time melted mto a mere lump of metal, and 
when the serving-maid next day ralced the ashes 
out of the grate she found him m the shape of a 
httle tin heart Of the dancing girl, all that 
remained was the spangle, and that was as black 
as a cinder 
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M any years ago there lived an Emperor 
who was so fond of new clothes that 
he spent all his money upon dress and 
finery. He cared not a st raw for his soldiers, nor for 
going to the theatre or driving in the park ; aUhe 
really cared about was showmg his new clothes 
He had a coat for every hour of the day , and just 
as m other countries men speak of the " King m 
Council,” so here men spoke of the “ Emperor in 
Wardrobe ” 

The great city where he dwelt was a very 
pleasant place. Many strangers visited it every 
day, and one day two impostors a’rnved who 
gave^themselves out for weavers, and pretended 
they knew how to weave the most beautiful 
cloth unaginable. I Not only' were the colours and 
patterns altogether out of the common,! but the 
clothes made from such cloth had the peculiar 
property of bemg invisible to every man who 
was either unfit for his office or stupid 
“ They woul^ indeed be valuable clothes,” 
thought the Emperor "By weanng them, I 
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could find out which of my mmisters are unfit 
for the posts they occupy, and I could teU the 
wise from the stupid Yes ; some of that cloth 
must be woven for me at once.” And he gave 
the two impostors a lot of money m advance 
so that they might begm their work. 

Accordmgly they set up two looms and pre- 
tended they were workmg, but tliere was abso- 
lutely nothing upon the looms Very soon they 
demanded the finest silk and the purest gold 
thread, which they put carefully away , and worked 
on mth the empty looms tiU late mto the nightly 

" I should like to know how the manufacture ' 
of the cloth is getting on,” thought the Emperor ; 
but really and truly his heart a httle misgave him 
when he remembered that the stupid or the 
incapable would not be able to see the cloth He 
fancied, mdeed, that he had no need to be anxious 
on his oivn account, |but he thought it would be 
safer to send some one dse first to see how thmgs 
went. ^ Every person throughout the city had 
heard of the wonderful properties of the new 
cloth, and all were e^er to see how foohsh or 
stupid their neighbours were. 

" I will send my worthj'^ old minister to the 
weavers,” thought the Emperor , “he can best 
see what the cloth looks hke, for he is a man of 
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intellect, and none is fitter for his ofiice than he ” 
So the able old minister went into the room 
where the two impostors sat workmg at the 
empty looms, " Mercy on us ! ” thought he, and 
opened his eyes very wide “ I can’t see any- 
thmg. ’ ’ But he took very good care not to say so 
The two impostors begged hun to draw nearer, 
I and asked him if the pattern was not a pretty 
one, and the colours very beautiful \^Then they 
pointed at the empty looms, and the poor old 
mmister opened his eyes wider and wider, but he 
could see nothing, for there was nothmg to see. 
“ Good gracious i ” thought he, "I am not 
stupid, surely ? I never thought so before, and 
ru take good care that nobody shall know it now 
What > I am not fit for my ofiice, eh ? Oh, no, 
it win never do for me to go and say that I can’t 
see the cloth ' ” 

" WeU, have you nothing to say about it ? ” 
asked one of the weavers 
" Oh, it is beautiful i absolutely the most 
lovely thing m the world i ” said the old mmister, 
and he took out his spectacles ' ' What a pattern i 
/ And those colours, too i ' Yes, I’U teU the Emperor 
that it pleases me immensely > X' 

J" Well, we are pleased with it too,” said the 
two weavers jf-and now they named the colours 
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" Oh, it is very fine," said the Emperor " It 
has my most gracious approbation ' ’’ 

And he nodded his head approvmgly and 
gazed at the empty loom. 
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in detail, and descnbed the pattern The old 
minister carefully listened to all they said, so as 
to be able to repeat the same things to the 
Emperor, which he accordmgly did | 

And now the impostors demanded more money, 
more silk, and more gold, they required the gold 
for the weaving, they said They stuck e verv- 
thmg inici their own pockets'; jnot so_mi^ as a 
thread passed over the looms, but they con- 
tmued as before to weave upon the empty looms 

In a short time the Emperor sent another 
very able official to see how the weaving was 
gettin g on, and if the cloth was nearly ready. 
It fared with him as with the minister He 
gazed and gazed, but as there was nothing there 
but the empty loom, he could not contnve to 
see anythmg. 

“ A pretty piece of cloth, isn’t it ? ” said the 
two impostors, and pretended to point out the 
pretty patterns, of which there was really no trace. 

“ Surely I am not stupid ' ” thought the man 
“ Not fit for my post, eh > A pretty ]oke, I must 
say,|but I must not let it be noticed So he 
praised the cloth he did not see, and congratulated 
them on the beautiful colom's and the lovely 
patterns. ” Yqs, it is perfectly enchantmg I ” 
said he to the Emperor. 
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Soon all the people in the town were talking of 
the splendid doth 

And now the Emperor had a mmd to see the 
doth himself while it was still on the loom. 
With a host of the great folic of his realm, among 
whom were the two able officials who had been 
there before, he went to the two crafty impostors, 
who were now workmg with all their might, but 
ivithout a stitch or thread'''^ 

" Now, is it not magmficent ? ” said the two 
officials " Will your Majesty deign to observe 
what patterns, what colours are here ? ” and 
they pomted at the empty looms, talcmg it for 
granted that the others could see the cloth. 

“ Why, what is this ? ’’ thought the Emperor. 
" I don’t see anjdihing > How horrible ' Am I 
stupid then ^ Am I unfit to be Emperor ? That 
would be the most fnghtful thing that could 
happen to me > Oh, it is very fine ! ” said he 
aloud " It has my most gracious approbation 1 ” 
and he nodded his head approvmgly, and gazed 
at the empty loom He would not say that he 
could not see anythmg. His whole suite stared 
and stared ; they could make no more of it than 
the rest, but they repeated after the Emperor, 
" Oh, it IS very fine > ” and advised him to wear 
clothes made of this new and gorgeous cloth for 
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the first time on the occasion of the grand pro- 
cession which was about to take place 

“ It IS magnificent, elegant, excellent I " went 
from mouth to mouth Everybody seemed so 
mightily pleased with the cloth that the Emperor 
gave each of the impostors a ribbon and a cross 
to wear, and corderied_QU them the title of 
“ Weavers to the Impenal Court ” 

On the eve of the procession the impostors sat 
up aU night, and had more than sixteen candles 
lit The people could see that they were busy 
getting ready the Emperor's new clothes They 
pretended to take the cloth from the loom, they 
clipped the air with large scissors, and sewed 
with needles without thread, and at last declared, 
" There, the clothes are now qmte ready i 

The Emperor, with his prmcipal lords, then came 
himself, and the impostors raised their arms as 
if they were holding up something, and said, 
“ Look, here are the hose, and here is tl;^ coat, 
and here the mantle They are as hght asj’gossa- 
mer," they continued, "you would fancy you 
had nothing on at aU, but that is ]ust the beauty 
of the cloth ” 

" Of course ' ’’ said all the gentlemen-in-wait- 
mg, but they,, could see nothing, for there was 
nothing to see 
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" Why 1 He has got nothing on i ” cried a little 
child. 
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“And now, if your Imperial Majesty would 
most graciously fo have your clothes taken 
off,” said the impostors, “ we will put on the new 
ones for your Majesty. In front of the large 
mirror, please I Thank you ! ” 

So the Emperor’s clothes were removed, and 
the impostors pretended to give him the newly- 
made ones piece by piece, and they smoothed 
down his body, and tied something fast which 
was supposed to be the train, and the Emperor 
turned and twisted himself in front of the mirror. 

“ What a capital suit it is ! How nicely it 
fits I ” the people cried with one voice. “ \^at 
a pattern ! What colours i It is a splendid dress ! ” 
“ The canopy which is to be borne over your 
Majesty m the procession is waitmg outside,” 
the Master of the Ceremonies announced. 

“ All nght,” said the Emperor ; " I am quite 
ready. Do my clothes fit well ^ ” He turned 
himself once more before the mirror, to make 
beheve that he was now talcmg a general survey 
of his splendour. The gentlemen-in-waiting, who 

had to bear his train, fumbled with their hands 

# * 

along the floor as if they were takmg the train up, 
and as they went along they held their hands in 
the air, for tl^ey dared not let it be supposed that 
they saw nothing. 
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And thus the Emperor marched m the proces- 
sion beneath the beautiful canopy, and every one 
m the streets and m the wmdows said, “ Gracious ! 
how perfect the Emperor’s new clothes are' 
What a beautiful tram How splendidly every- 
thmg fits!” No; one would have it supposed 
that he saw nothing, for then he would certamly 
have been unfit for his post, or very stupid None 
of the Emperor’s clothes had been so successful 
as these 

“ Wxy, he has got nothmg on ' ” cned a httle 
child 

” Listen to the voice of innocence ' ” said the 
father, for every one was wluspenng to his 
neighbour what the child had said " He has 
nothmg on' There is a httle child here who 
says he has' nothmg on ! ” 

" He really has nothing on ' ” at length cned 
the whole crowd 

The Emperor shrank within himself as he 
heard, for it seemed to him that they were nght, 
but he thought at the same time, “ At any -rate 
I must go through with this procession to the 
end” So he put on a still haughtier am, and 
the gentlemen-m-waitmg marched* behind, care- 
fully holding up the train that wasn’t there. 
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The Queen took twenty mattresses, laid them 
above the pea, and finally on top of the 
mattresses she put twenty eider-down quilts. 
There the Prmcess was to rest that night. 
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THE REAL PRINCESS 

T here was once a Pnnce who was bent 
upon marrying a' Prmcess, but it was to 
be a real Princess So he roamed the 
whole world over to find such a one, but thete 
was always something wrong. Of Pnncesses 
there were enough and to spare, but he could not 
make up his jnind as to whether they were real 
Pnncesses , there was always something that was 
not quite as he felt it ought to be So home he 
came again, and was much distressed, for he 
absolutely yearned after a real Prmcess 
One evening there was a temble storm It 
thundered and hghtened, the ram poured in 
torrents— it was positively dreadful > Then there 
came a knockmg at the city gate, and the old 
Kmg went and opened it. 

A Prmcess stood outside, but oh, what a fnght 
she looked m the ram and wet weather ! The 
water dripped down her hair and' clothes, and 
ran mto the tips of her shoes and out again at 
the heels. Yet she said she was a real Prmcess. 

“ Indeed ' We’ll see about that presently,” 
thought the old Queen. She said nothmg, but 

8S 
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went mto her bedroom, took off aU the bed- 
clothes, and laid a pea at the bottom of the bed. 
Then she took twenty mattresses, laid them 
above the pea, and finally on top of the mattresses 
she put twenty eider-down quilts. 

There the Princess was to rest that night. 

In the mormng the Queen asked her how she 
had slept. 

" Oh, hombly I " said the Pnncess. " I have 
scarcely had a vrak of sle^ all night Heaven 
knows what there was in my bed ! I have been 
lymg on somethmg hard, for my whole body is 
black and blue ! It is perfectly frightful • " 

So they could see at once that this was a real 
Princess, for she had felt the pea through twenty 
mattresses and twenty eider-down quilts No 
one but a real Princess could have had such 
dehcate feehng as that. 

Then the Prince mamed her, for now he was 
quite sure she was a real Princess ; and the pea 
was preserved in the cabmet of curiosities, where 
it may still be seen, if no one has taken it away 



THE UGLY DUCKLING 

I T was so pretty out m the country in the 
glonous summer-time. 

The com stood yeUow, the oats green, 
the hay was stacked m the meadows, and the 
stork strode about on his long red legs and 
chattered Egyptian, for he had learnt that 
language from his mother Round about the 
fields and meadows were great forests, and jn the 
Ipidst_Df the woods deep lakes ; yes, it was truly 
delightful out m the country ! 

In the sunlight stood an old country house 
encircled by deep ditches. From the walls nght 
down to the water grew large dock-leaves that 
had shot up so high that little children could 
stand on tiptoe beneath the tallest. It was as 
lonesome there as in the thickest wood, and here 
lay a duck upon her nest , she was engaged m 
hatcbng her young, but by this time she was 
nearly tired of the task, it had lasted so long 
and she seldom received visitors ; the other ducks 
preferred to swim about in the ditches to waddling 
up the bank and sittmg under* a dock-leaf to 
gossip with her. 
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At last one egg cracked, and then another and 
another 

" Peep I peep ! ” was the cry , all the yolks of 
the eggs had become alive and stuck out their 
heads. 

" Quick ! quick ! ” cried the mother duck ; 
and so they all scampered around as fast as they 
could and looked about beneath the green leaves, 
and the mother let them look t o, their h earts* 
content, for green is good for the eyes. 

" How big the world is, tp_be sure ' ’’ said the 
young duckhngs, for now indeed they had more 
room to stir about in than when they lay withm 
the egg-shell. 

" Do you fancy that this is the whole world ? " 
said their mother, " why, it stretches far beyond 
the other side of the garden right into the parson’s 
field; but there I have never been. I suppose the 
whole lot of you are out, eh ^ ” and she rose up. 
“ No, I haven't got you all yet I The biggest 
egg lies there still How much longer am I to 
wait ? I am sick and tired of it ! ” And down 
she sat again. 

“ Well, how are things with you ? ” asked an 
old duck who dame to pay her a visit. 

“ This last egg takes such. a time I ” answered 
the sitting duck, " no hole will come m it l But 
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just look at the others ! They are the prettiest 
ducklings I have ever seen > They are all just 
like their father, the wretch ! He never comes 
to see me ! ” 

" Let me see the egg that won’t crack ! ” said 
the old duck “Take my worcLfor it, ’tis a 
turkey's egg. I was fooled that way myself 
once, and the youngsters .were a grief and a 
trouble to me, I can teU you, for they were afraid 
of the water. I couldn’t get them mto it any- 
how ' I snapped and quacked, but it was of no 
use. Let me see the egg, I say< Yes, it rs a 
turkey’s egg Leave it alone and go and teach 
the other cluldren to swim i 

“ Nay, but I’ll sit on it a bit longer all the 
same,’’ said the duck , “ I have sat so long 
already, I may as well sit a few hours longer.’’ 

" As you hke • ’’ said the old- duck, and she 
waddled off 

At last the big egg cracked. " Peep, peep > ’’ 
said the fledglmg as it wriggled out— he was so 
big and ugly. The duck looked at him. 

" What a frightfully b^ duckhng it is I ’’ cned _ 
she; “none of the others is a bit hke himi 5 '’ 
Surely, it can never be a turkey chick > Well, 
we shall soon find out about that > Into the 
water he goes if I have to kick him m ' ’’ 
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Next day it was the most glorious weather ; the 
sun shone on all the green dock-leaves. The 
mother duck with all her family came down to 
the ditch. " Quick I quick I ” cried she, and one 
duckling plunged into the water after the other ; 
the water closed over their heads, but up they 
came again at once and floated so prettily , their 
legs went of themselves. The whole lot of them 
were in ; even the ugly grey fiedglmg swam along 
with them. 

" No, it is no turkey ! ” said the mother dude, 
" see how nicely it uses its legs, how upright it 
holds itself ! • ’Tis my own youngster i Now, 
really, when you come to look closely, it's quite 
pretty ! Quick ! qmck > Come with me now 
and I wiU lead you into the great world and 
present you to the duck-yard, but always keep 
close to me so that no one may tread upon you , 
and beware of the cat ! ” 

And so they came into the duck-yard There 
was a frightful noise there, for two families were 
fightmg over an eel’s head, and the cat got it after 
aU. 0“' ** 

" Look, that is the way of the world I ” said the 
duck-mother, and heked her beak, for she would 
have liked thft eel's head herself. " Use your 
legs,” said she, " look smart and nod your necks 
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at that old duck yonder, for she is the most dis- 
tingmshed person here , she is of Spanish de- 
scent , and don't you see she has a red rag tied to 
her leg > Tliat is the greatest distmction any 
duck can have ; it is ^ much as to say they don’t 
want to get rid of her, and men and beasts are to 
take n ote thereof. Quack ' quack > Don’t turn 
your feet m I A weIl-brought-up_duclding keeps 
his feet wide apart MeTatiier and mother • 
Look ' — So > — And now thrust out your neck 
and say ' Quack i ’ ^ 

They did so , but all the other ducks round 
about looked at them and said quite loudly, 
“ Just look I Now we shall have all that mob 
too • As if there were not enough bf us here 
already ! And oh, fie I what a fnght that duck- 
ling looks ! We won’t put up wi th him, any- 
how I ” And immediately a duck flew at the big 
fledglmg and bit him in the neck 
" Leave him alone, will you > ” said the mother ; 

‘ he’s domg no harm ” 

“ Yes, but he is too big and queer > ” said the 
duck who had bitten hun, “ and so he must be 
snubbed ! ” 

“You have pretty children, mother ' ’’ said the 
old duck with the rag round her leg " They are 
aU pretty except one, which hasn’t turned out 
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weU at all I I wish you could make him over 
again!”,,. , . ^ 

“ Impossible, your gi'ace I ” said the mother of 
the ducklmgs , '' he is not pretty, but he has a 
good disposition and siwms as nicely as any of the 
others ; I may say even a bit better I I fancy he 
will grow prettier, or perhaps somewhat smaller, 
m time. He has lam too long in the egg and 
therefore he has not got the proper shape i ” 
Then she trimmed the ruffled feathers of his 
neck with her beak and smoothed down the rest 
of his person. " Besides, he is a drake,”' she said, 
” and so it doesn’t so much matter f I think he’ll 
be strong enough to fight his way along > ” 

” The other ducklmgs are very nice,” said the 
old duck. ” Pray make yourself quite at home, 
and if you find an eel's head you may bring it to 
me.” 

And so the family made themselves comfort- 
able. 

But the poor duckling who had come out of the 
egg last of all and looked so ugly, was bitten, 
pushed about, and made fun of both by the ducks 
and the hens “ He is too big l ” they all cned , 
and the turkey cock, who had been bom with 
spurs, and therefore thought himself an emperor 
at least, puffed himself out like a ship m full sail, 
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The whole lot of them were in, even the ugly 
fledghng swam along wth them. 
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pitched into him, and then gabbled till he was 
red in the face. The poor ducldmg knew not 
whither to turn, and -was so distressed because he 
was ugly and the laughing-stock of the„ whole 
duck-yard 

Thus it fared with him the first day, and after 
that things grew worse and worse The wretched 
ducklmg was chivied about by them aU, His 
own brothers and sisters kept saying : “If only 
the cat would take you, you hideous object > ” 
while even his own mother said, " Would that 
you were far, far away I ” The ducks bit him, 
the hens pecked him, and the girl who gave the 
animals their food kicked him. 

Then he ran away and flew nght over the 
hedge ; the little birds m the bushes were scared 
and flew into the air. " That is because I am so 
ugly,” said the ducklmg and closed his eyes. So 
he ran on till he came to a large fen where the 
wild ducks dwelt, and there he lay the whole 
night, weary and sorrowful 

In the mornmg the wild ducks flew up into the 
air and saw their new comrade. “ What land of 
a thing are you ? ” they asked, and the duckling 
turned in every direction and greeted them as well 
as it could. , 

"You are intensely ugly • ’’said the wild ducks , 
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" but it IS all the same to us if only you do not 
marry into the family ! 

Poor creature > As if he had any idea of 
marrying ' It was enough for him if he might 
be allowed to he among the rushes and drink a 
httle fen water. 

There he lay for two whole days, and then 
there came two wild geese, or rather wild ganders ; 
it was not very long ago smce they had come out 
of the egg-shells, and that was why they were so 
pert 

" Listen, comrade 1 ” said they , " you are so 
ugly that we have qmte talcen a fancy to you. 
WiE you scud about with us and become a bird of 
passage? Close by here, in another fen, are 
some sweet, delightful wild geese, maiden ladies 
the whole lot of them, who can say ' Quack i ' 
most charmmgly You’ll be able to cut a fine 
figure there, ugly as you are > 

- " Pop I Pop I " sounded the same instant, 
and the two wild geese fell dead among the 
rushes, while the water turned blood-red " Pop i 
Pop ! ” sounded again, and whole swarms of wild 
geese flew up out of the rushes. Then there were 
fresh bangs. It was a shooting party, the 
sportsmen lay round about the fen, nay, some 
even sat up in the branches of the trees which 
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The children wanted to play with it, but the 
duckling fancied they meant to hurt it, and 
in its fright flew nght into the milk-can, 
so that the milk was splashed all about the 
room, 
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stretched nght over the rushes , the blue smoke 
went like clouds among the dark trees and hung 
far over the water, and the hunting dogs came 
splash-splashing through the mire Reeds and 
sedges swayed m every direction, it was a 
temble moment for the poor duckling, who 
turned its head round to put it beneath its wmg, 
and the same instant a frightful -big dog stood 
nght m front of it, his tongue hanging far out of 
his mouth, his eyes shmmg fearfuUy , he put 
his ]aws nght agamst the duckling, showed his 
sharp teeth— and splash I off he went agam 
without seizing it 

“ Oh, heaven be praised I ” sighed the duckling 
" I am so ugly that even the dog doesn’t like to 
bite me > ” ’ 

-And it lay quite still while the shots hissed 
among the sedges and gun after gun cracked and 
banged away v- 

Only when the day was far advanced and all 
was stiU agam did the poor duckhng dare to get 
up It waited many hours longer before it 
looked about, and then hastened away from the 
fen as fast as it could. It ran over marsh and 
meadow, but there was such a wind that it could 
hardly get along ^ 

Towards evening it reached a broken-down 

F 
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little cottage. The poor creature was so wretched 
that it coidd not mak e. up_its„mind as to which 
side it would fall, and so remained standing. 
It then perceived that the door was.„off one 
of its hinges and hung so loosely that it could 
peep mto the room through the crack. 

Here dwelt an old woman with her cat and her 
hen. The cat, whom she called Sonny, could 
shoot up his back and purr , he could even throw 
out sparks, but you had to stroke his fur the 
wrong way first The hen had stumpy little legs 
and was therefore called Chicky-short-legs, it laid 
good eggs and the old woman loved it as if it had 
been her child. 

Next morning they perceived the strange duck- 
hng and the cat began to purr and the hen to 
cluck. 

“ Well I never i ” sard the old woman, and 
looked all about her. But her eyesight was not 
very good, so she fancied that the duckling was 
a fat duck which had lost its way " Whwthis 
IS a rare good find > ” said she , " now perils I 
can have ducks’ eggs too We must wait.a_bit 
and see.” 

So the duckling was taken on trial for three 
weeks, but not, a single egg cjame to light. The 
cat was master, m that house apd the hen was 
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mistress, and they always said : "We and the 
world ! ” for they thought that they were half 
of the world, and the bettCT half too. The duckling 
hmted that there might be two opmions on this 
point, but the hen would not hear of such a thing. 
" Can you lay eggs ? ” she asked. 

"No.” 

"Then hold-your-tongue- ' ” 

And the cat said : " Can you arch your back, 
purr and throw out sparks ? ” 

" No I ” 

"Then you ha.ve no busmess to have any 
opimon at all when sensible people are talkmg.” 

So the ducklmg sat in a comer and was quite 
out of sorts. Then it thought of the fresh air 
and the sunshme, and was seized with such a 
strong desire to float upon the water that at last 
it could not help sa3nng so to the hen. 

" Why, what’s the matter, with you ^ ” asked 
the hen " This comes of bemg idle You have 
nothmg to do, and that’s why you have aU these 
fancies Lay eggs or purr, and they’ll go away ' ” 
" But it is so mce to float upon the water ! ” 
said the ducklmg ; "so" nice to, take a header and 
go right down to the bottom • ” 

" Oh, most delightful, I am sure I ” said the 
hen. " You’re mad, I think I ASk the cat : he’s 
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Some little children came running mto the garden , 
they threw com and breadcrumbs on the 
water, and the smaller of them exclaimed, 
“ There's a new one ! ” 
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the wisest person I know If he hkes floating on 
the winter or taking headers, I’U say no more. 
Ask our mistress, the old woman, there is no 
one m the whole world wiser than she Do you 
fancy that she has any desire to float on the water 
and take headers ? ” 

" You don’t understand me > "said the duckling. 

" If we don’t understand you,' I should hke to 
know who does > You wiU never be wiser than 
the cat and the old woman. Jet alone myself > 
Don’t make_a fool of .yourself, cEM;"aiid~thaiik~“ 
Heaven for all the loudness that has been shown 
to you Have you not been adimtted into a 
warm room and into company from which you 
can learn somethmg ? But you’re a ivretch and 
mtercourse with you is anythmg but pleasant. 
You may take my for it. I only mean it 
for your good when I teD. you unpleasant truths. 
’Tis only one’s real friends who tallc to one hke 
that ' See that you lay eggs and learn to purr or 
give out sparks ” 

“ I think I will go out-mto the wide world,” 
said the duckling 

" Do by„an mea.ns.' ” said the hen 

So the duckling went It floated upon the 
water, and took headers, but all the other arnTnals 
looked doivn upon it because it yas so ugly 
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And now autumn came. The leaves of the 
forest grew yellow and brown, the wind c.au^t 
liold j}f them and made them dance about, and 
there was a cold look high in the sky. The clouds 
hung heavy with hail and snowflakes, and on the 
fence stood the raven and cried, for sheer cold, 
" Ow ! ow ! ” Yes, the very thought was enough 
to make one freeze The poor ducklmg had 
anything but a nice time of it r'' 

One evening the sun went down gloriously, 
and forth from a large grove came a whole flock 
of lovely large buds The duckhng had never 
seen anything so beautiful , they were dazzhngly 
white with long, supple, graceful necks: they 
were swans. They uttered a strange cry, spread 
out their splendid wings, and flew away from the 
cold fields to warmer lands and open lakes They 
rose so high, so high, that the ugly httle ducldmg 
felt quite queer It turned round in the water 
like a wheel, stretched its neck after them high 
in the air, and uttered such a loud and odd shnek 
that it was frightened at its own voice. Oh I it 
could not forget the beautiful birds, the happy 
birds, and as soon as it had losLsighJLof them 
altogether, it ducked right-down to the bottom, 
and when it came up again it was quite Reside 
itself It knew not the name of the buds, or 
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whither they were flying, yet it loved them as it 
had never loved anyUimg before It envied 
them not one bit. How could it presume to wish 
for such loveliness ' It would have been only 
too glad if they had sufiered it to go with them, 
the poor ugly creature 
And the wmter grew so cold, so cold, the 
ducldmg had to keep swimming on the water to 
prevent it from freezmg altogether But every 
night the hole in which it swam became smaller 
and smaller , it froze so that the whole crust of 
ice crackled agam and the ducldmg had to use 
its legs contmually so that the water might not 
close up At last the poor duckling grew faint, 
lay quite still, and froze fast mto the ice 
Early m the morning a farmer came that way, 
saw the duckhng, went out to it, broke the ice 
with his wooden shoe, and brought the bird home 
to his wife, and there it revived 
The children wanted to play with it, but the 
ducldmg fancied they meant to hurt it, and in 
its fnght flew nght into the mflkcan, so that the 
milk was splashed all about the room. The 
woman shneked and smote her hands , then it 
flew mto the butter tub, and then down into the 
meal barrel and out agam, by whiqh time it ,cut a 
pretty figure, you may be sure, The woman 
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shrieked and flung the fire-irons at it, the 
children tumbled over each other’s legs in trying 
to seize it, and laughed and shrieked again. 
Luckily the door was open, and out it rushed mto 
the freshly fallen snow among the bushes, and 
there lay as if in a swoon. 

But it would really be too heartrendmg to tell 
of aU the distress and wretchedness the poor 
duckling had to put.,up_with that hard winter 
It was lying m the marsh among the rushes 
when the sun again began to shine warmly , the 
larks were singing, it was beautiful spring-time. 

One day it extended its wmgs; they had a 
stronger beat than before and bore it easily away , 
and ere it rightly knew where it was, -the duckling ■ 
found itself in a large garden where apple trees 
stood m full bloom, where the Mac flowers gave 
forth their perfume and hung on the long green 
branches right down towards the winding ditches. 
Oh, it was lovely here, so full of the freshness of 
spring; and right in front, from out of the 
thicket, came three beautiful white swans ; they 
made a rushmg sound with their wings and 
floated upon the water. The duckling recognized 
the splendid creatures and was overcome by a 
strange feelmg^of sorrow. 

“ I will fly ^towards the royal birds I They 
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wiU peck me to death because I, who am so ugly, 
dare to approach them , but it is all one to me 
Better to be slam by them than to be nipped by 
the ducks, pecked by the hens, kicked by the girl 
who looks after the poultry, and to suffer want 
m the winter-time I ” 

So it flew out mto the water, and swam towards 
the stately swans, who saw it and came darting 
towai'ds 'it with bristling plumes " Kill me and 
hnYe_done -With me l ” cried the poor creature, 
and bowed its head towards the water and 
awaited death But what did it see m the clear 
water? Its own image* It was no longer a 
clumsy, dark grey bird, ugly and clammy, but 
was itself a swan ' 

It doesn’t matter a bit about bemg bom m a 
duck-yard when one has lam in a swan’s egg 

The large swans now swam round and round 
about it and stroked it with their beaks and were 
quite friendly 

Some httle children came running mto the 
garden; they threw corn and breadcrumbs on 
the water, and the smallest of them exclaimed * 
‘'There’s a new one * ” The other children also 
shouted, “ Yes * a new one has come * ” And 
they clapped their hands and danced about and 
ran to fetch their father and mother, and bread 
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and cakes were flung into the water, and they aU 
said : " The new one is the prettiest ! It is so 
young and lovely ! ” And the old swans bowed 
before it. 

It felt so bashful that it stuck its head beneath 
its wings, it did not know what to do. It was 
almost too happy but not a bit proud, for a_goo4 
, heart is never proud. It thought of how it had 
been persecuted and despised, and now aU said 
that it was the loveliest of lovely birds And the 
lilacs bowed their branches down into the water 
towards it, and the sun shone so nice and warm, 
and then the swan swelled out its plumage, 
raised its slim neck, and cned from the bottom 
of its heart : “ I never dreamed of such bhss 
when I was an ugly duckling ! ” 
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^T^HERE was once a merchant who was so 
I rich that he could have paved the whole 
street, and a httle alley besides, with 
Sliver pieces, but he didn’t, for he had other 
t hing s to do with his money He made a shilhng 
out of every farthing he mvested (that’s the sort 
of merchant he was >), and then he died 
His son now got all this money and he lived 
right merrily, went to fancy balls every night, 
made kites out of bonds and banknotes, and 
played at ducks and drakes over the water with 
gold pieces mstead of stones, so that his money 
had leave to go, and go it did, till at last he had 
nothmg in the world but four farthings, a pair of 
shppers, and an old dressing-gown Now that 
he was not fit to be seen m the street with them, 
his fnends washed their hands of him altogether , 
but one of them, who was better natured, sent 
him an old trunk, with the message " Pack up > ” 
which was certamly very good advice, but as he 
had nothing at all to pack up he sat on the trunk 
instead 


It was a very wonderful trunk * You had only 
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to press the lock and the trank set off flying. It 
did so now. Wlnsk i up the chimney it flew 
with him, high above the clouds, farther and 
farther and farther still ; it creaked frightfully 
and the young man was terrified lest it should go 
to pieces altogether, in which case he would have 
turned quite a pretty somersault But at last 
he got to the land of the Turks. He hid the 
trank m a wood beneath some dried leaves and 
then went into the town , there was nothing to 
prevent him from doing that, for among the 
Turks everybody went about like himself, in 
dressmg-goivns and shppers 
He happened to meet a nurse mth a httle child 
“ Listen, thou Turkish nurse > ” said he, " what 
is that large castle close to the tovm vath the 
windows all so high ’ ” 

" That IS where the King's daughter dwells > " 
said she; “it has been foretold that she ivill 
have gi'eat trouble about a lover, and so no 
wooer IS allowed to approach her unless the King 
and Queen come too.” 

" Thank you ! ” said the merchant’s son ; and 
he went back to the wood, sat on the trunk, flew 
on to the roof of the castle, and crept through 
the Princess’s wndow. 

f 

She lay upoq a sofa asleep, and was so pretty 
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It was a very wonderful trunk You had only 
to press the lock and the trunk set oE 
flying. 
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that the merchant’s son could not help hisging 
her. She awoke and was quite frightened, but 
he said he was the god of the Turks who had 
come tluough the air to her, and that seemed to 
please her. So they sat side by side and he told 
her tales about her eyes , he said they were like 
beautiful dark lakes and that thoughts swam m 
them hire so many httle mermaids ; and he made 
up tales about her forehead, which he said was 
like a snow mountain with the loveliest rooms 
and pictures ; and he told her about the stork 
that brings the sweet little children Yes,' in- 
deed, very pretty tales they were, so he 
wooed the Pnncess and she said "Yes,” im- 
mediately. 

" But,” she added, “ you must come on Satur- 
day when the King and Queen are here to tea ; 
they will be very proud for me to have a Turkish 
god for my husband. But see that you have a 
really lovely tale ready, for that is' what my 
parents are particularly fond of , my mother likes 
her stories moral and refined, while my father 
likes them rollicking— things that make one 
laugh, you know I ” 

" Very weU, the only bridal gift I shall bnng 
will be a nice tale f ” said he, and so they parted. 
But the Prmiless gave him a sabre set with gold 
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pieces : it was just what he wanted and he could 
turn it to good account. 

So he flew away, bought himself a new dressing- 
gown, and then sat doivn in the wood and began 
composmg a tale ; it was to be ready by Saturday, 
and it IS not so easy to compose that sort of thing to 
order. 

But he was ready ivith it at last, and by that 
tune it was Saturday. The King and Queen and 
the whole court were having tea with the Prmcess, 
and they were aU awaitmg him He was received 
so nicely 1 

" And now will you tell us a tale ? ” said the 
Queen, “ one that is profound and improving ! ” 

" But which will make one laugh as well ! ” 
said the King 

“ Oh, certainly ! ” said he ; and so he told 
them what you must now listen to very atten- 
tively 

■ " There was once a bundle of matches which 
were very proud of their descent ; their ancestral 
tree— that is to say, the great fir-tree of which 
each one of them was a little splinter— had been 
a huge old tree in the forest The matches now 
lay upon the shelf between a tinder box and an 
old iron pot, and to these they told the tale of 
their youth 
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“ ‘ Yes, when we were on the green branch/ 
said they, ' then we were indeed happy I Every 
morning and evening diamond tea, that is to say, 
dew Sunshine all day m summer, and all the 
little birds to tell us stones We could see very 
weU that we, too, were nch, for the leaf trees ‘ 
were only dressed up m summer, but our family 
had the right to wear clothes both summer and 
wmter. But then came the wood-cutters , that 
was the great revolution, and our family was 
felled to the ground The head of the family got 
a place as main-mast on board a splendid ship, 
which could sail round the world if it liked , the 
other branches went elsewhere, and our mission 
now is to hght candles for the common people— 
that is why we distmgmshed people have come 
down to the kitchen.’ 

“ ‘ Well, thmgs are very difierent with me I ' 
said the iron pot, by the side of which lay tlie 
matches, ‘ ever since I came out in the world I 
have been scoured and boiled many and many a 
time I look to sohdity, and, properly speakmg, 
am the first person in the house My only ]oy is 
to he neat and clean after dmner on the shelf and 
to have a sensible chat with my comrades ; but 
if I except the pail, which occasionally goes down 
1 All trej% except the pme and fir species. 
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The Princess awoke and was quite fnghtened, 
but he said he was the god of the Turks who 
had come through the air to her, and that 
seemed to please her. 
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into the garden^ we always live indoors Our 
only newsmonger is the market-basket, and it 
IS always talking about the Government and the 
people Last year there was an old pot with us 
who was so terrified by this talk that it fell down 
and dashed itself to pieces That market-basket 
IS quite a Radical, I can teU you • ' 

‘“You chatter too much, you do ! ’ said the 
tinder box, and the steel struck the flmt till it 
sparkled. ' Shall we have a cheerful afternoon 
now? ’ 

" ‘ Yes, let us talk about who is the most nobly 
bom,’ said the matches. 

" ‘ No, I don’t like talking about myself,’ said 
the pot. ‘Let us have an entertainment I'll 
begin. I’U tell about something which every one 
has experienced ; one can imagine one’s self in 
similar circumstances, and that is such capital 
fun, " By the Baltic Sea, where the Danish 
beeches grow ” ’ 

" ‘ That IS a nice beginning,’ said the plates, 
‘ we Icnow we shall hke that story.’ 

“ ‘ Yes, there I passed the days of my youth 
in a quiet family ; the furniture was waxed, the 
floor washed, and we had clean curtains every 
fortnight.’ 

‘ How in(erestmg you make your story ! ’ 
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said the hearth-broom, ' One can hear at once 
that it is a lady who tells the tale ; a vein of such 
refinement runs through it all.' 

" ‘ Yes, one does feel that ! ’ said the pail, and 
it took a little skip for pure joy, so that the floor 
creaked. 

" So the pot continued its story, and the end 
was as good as the beginning. 

" The plates rattled for joy, and the hearth- 
brush took some green parsley and crowned the 
pot, for it knew that that would vex the others. 

' And if I crown her to-day,’ it thought, ‘ she will 
crown me to-morrow ’ 

" ‘ Now I will dance,’ said the fire-tongs, and 
dance it did. How it flung its legs into the air I 
the old chair-cover m the comer split its sides at 
the sight. 

" ‘ Let me be crowned too ! ’ said the fire-tongs, 
and crowned she was. 

" ‘ A low lot, a low lot after all ! ’ thought the 
matches. 

" And now the teapot was asked to sing, but 
she protested that she had a cold and could only 
sing when she was boilmg over, but this was pure 
pretence ; she would not sing unless she was on 
the table with the family. 

" Right in the window-sill stood an old quill 
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“ And now will you teU us a tale ? ” said the 
Queen. 

" Oh I certainly,” he replied 
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pen which the maid-servant used to wnte with ; 
there was nothing remarkable about it except 
that it had been dipped a little too deeply into 
the inkpot, but of that it was proud ‘ If the 
teapot won’t sing,’ it said, ‘ she may leave it 
alone. Outside there is a nightingale hanging 
in a cage , it can sing if you like. It is true it 
hasn’t learnt anything, but we won’t speak iU of 
it this evening.’ 

" ' I consider it very unbecoming that such a 
foreign bird should be listened to at all,’ said the 
tea-kettle, who was the kitchen songstress and 
half-sister of the teapot. ‘ Is it patriotic That’s 
what I want to loiow > Let the market-basket 
decide ’ 

‘ All I know IS that I am very angry i ' said 
the market-basket ; ‘ nobody can imagine how 
angry I am I Is this a proper way of passing the 
evening, I ask ? Would it not be much better 
to put the house to rights first ? Every one would 
then get his proper place, and I should rule the 
whole roost. Things would be very different 
then I ’ 

‘"Yes, let lis kick up a row I ’ said they all 
The same instant the door opened It was the 
maid-servant, and they immediately stood stock- 
still , no one uttered a sound, fiut there was 
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The merchant’s son bought rockets, crackers, 
and every sort of firework you. can thmk 
of, put them in his trunk and then flew up 
into the air How they went off and how 
they fizzed ' The Turks all slapped into 
the air at the sight, so that their shppers 
flew about their ears; such a shower of 
meteors they had never seen before 
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not a pot there which did not know very well 
what it could do and how distinguished it really 
was ' Yes, li only I had hked,’ thought each 
one of them, ' what a jolly afternoon we should 
have had ! ' 

"The maid-servant took the matches and 
struck a hght with them ; how they spluttered 
and burst mto flame, to be sure 1 ‘ Now every 
one can see,’ thought they, ‘ that ive stand first 
of all ! YTiat hght, what splendour is ours ! ’ 
and so they burned right out ” 

" That was a beautiful story ' ’’ said the Queen 
" I so entered into the feehngs of the matches in 
the kitchen Yes, now you shall have our 
daughter." 

" Yes, certainly," said the King, " you shall 
have our daughter on Monday ' ” And they 
spoke to him in such a fnendly way that he felt 
he was already one of the faniily 

So the wedding-day was fixed The evening 
before the whole city was illuminated , buns and 
cakes were scattered broadcast, and the street- 
boys stood on their heads, whistled through 
their fingers, and cned "Hurrah I" It was 
truly magnificent 

Yes , I must take good care to’ do something 
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likewise f ” thought the merchant's son. So he 
bought rockets, crackers, and every sort of fire- 
work you can think of, put them m his trunk 
and then flew up into the air How they went 
off and how they fazed ! The Turks aU skipped 
into the air at the sight, so that their shppers flew 
about their ears ; such a shower of meteors they 
had never seen before. Now they could well 
understand that it was the god of the Turks 
himself who was to marry the Princess. 

As soon as the merchant’s son came down 
again into the wood with his trunk he thought • 
" I wfll ]ust go into the town to learn how the 
affair went off i ” And it was only natural that 
he should wish to do so 

Every one whom he asked about it had seen 
the affair in his own way, but one and all thought 
it charming. 

" I saw the god of the Turks himself,” said 
one ; "he had eyes like shining stars and a beard 
like foaramg water.” 

"He flew in a fiery mantle,” said another; 

" the loveliest little angels peeped forth from the 
folds of it.” 

Yes, he heard the most beautiful things about - 
himself, and the day after he was to be married. 

And now heiwent back to the wood to sit on 
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his trunk— but where was it ? The trunk was 
burnt I A spark from the fireworks had remained 
ivithm, the tiimk had caught fire, and was now 
nothmg but ashes. He could fly no more, nor 
go to meet his bnde 

She stood all day on the roof and waited , and 
most hkely she is still waiting , but he goes 
round about the world and tells stories, but they 
are no longer as merry as the story he told about 
the matches 
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T here was once a woman who wanted 
very much to have a wee httle child, 
but had no idea whatever where she 
should find one. So she went to an old witch 
and said to her — 

" I do so long to have a httle child ; will you 
tell me where I can get one ? ” 

'' We’ll soon get over that difficulty ! ” said 
the witch. “ Here is a barley-corn ; it is not at 
all the sort which grows m the farmer’s fields, or 
that fowls are given to eat. Put it in a flower- 
pot and you’ll see somethmg, I promise you ” 

" Thank you,” said the woman, and she gave 
the witch twelve silver pennies, went home, and" 
planted the barley-corn. Immediately a beauti- 
ful flower grew up which looked ]ust like a tuhp, 
but the leaves were all folded tightly together as 
if it were stfll budding 
“ That’s a pretty flower ! ” said the woman ; 
and she kissed the lovely red and yellow petals 
At that very moment the flower gave a loud 
crack and opened. It was a -real tulip, any- 
one could seei that, but right in the middle of 

iss 
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One night, as Thumbehsa lay in her pretty 
walnut-shell cradle, an ugly old toad came 
hopping through a broken pane in the 
window The toad was big and wet, and 
it hopped right on to the table where 
Thumbehsa lay sleeping. 

" She would make a very nice wife for my 
son,” said the toad. 
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the flower sat a wee little girl, so nice and fine. 
She was only a thumb long, so they called her 
Thumbelisa. 

She was given a splendidly polished walnut- 
shell for her cradle, she lay upon blue violet- 
leaves, and had a roseleaf for her counterpane 
There she slept at night, but in the day-time she 
played on the table, where the woman put a 
plate surrounded with a wreath of flowers with 
their stalks in the water ; here a large tulip leaf 
floated, and on this leaf Thumbelisa used to sail 
from one end of the plate to the other ; she had 
two white horse-hairs to row with. It was such 
a pretty sight ! She could sing too, nicely and 
softly ; never had the hke been heard before. 

One mght, as she lay in her pretty cradle, an 
ugly old toad came hopping through a broken 
pane m the window. The toad was big and 
wet, and it hopped right on to the table where 
Thumbehsa lay sleeping beneath the red rose- 
leaf 

" She would make a very nice wife for my 
son,” said the toad ; and with that she took up 
the walnut-shell in which Thumbelisa lay and 
hopped away through the broken pane out into 
the garden. A large broad river ran there, but 
close by the bank it was all swampy and muddy. 
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A big cockchafer came flying along , he caught 
sight of Thumbehsa and instantly put his 
claw around her dainty waist and flew up 
into a tree ivith her. 
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and there the toad and her son lived together. 
Ugh I he, too, was nasty and ugly, lie his 
mother. 

" Koax-koax-brekke-ke-kex 1 ” that was all he 
could say when he saw the pretty little girl in the 
walnut-sheU 

" Don’t chatter so loudly or you’ll wake her 1 ” 
said the old toad ; " she could give us the slip 
even now, for she is as light as swan’s down. 
We’ll put her out in the river, on one of the 
broad water-lily leaves ; she is so light and little 
that it ^viU be quite an island to her. She can’t 
escape from there while we are getting the state- 
room under the mud ready, where you are to hve 
and keep house.” 

Out in the river grew many clumps of water- 
lilies with broad, green leaves, that looked as if 
they were floatmg on the surface of the water ; 
the leaf which was farthest out was also the ' 
largest ; the old toad swam out to it, and placed 
Thumbelisa, nut-shell and all, on top of it. 

The poor little creature awoke quite early in 
the morning, and when she saw where she was, 
she began to cry bitterly, for there was water on 
every side of the big green leaf, and she could not 
get ashore anyhow. The old toad was busy 
down in the mud, decking her room with rushes 
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and y^ow sedges, for she was determined that 
her new daughter-in-law should find it nice and 
tidy After that she swam out with her ugly 
son to the leaf where Thumbehsa sat, they 
wanted to fetch away her pretty bed, as it was 
to be put mto the bndal-chamber before the 
bride herself amved ^ 

The old toad bowed low m the water and said, 
“ Let me mtroduce my son ; he is to be your 
husband, and you will hve together pleasantly 
down in the mud ” 

" Koax-koax-brekke-ke-kex i ” was all the son 
could say for himself 

So they took the pretty httle cradle and swam 
away with it ; but Thumbehsa sat alone on the 
green leaf and cned, for she did not want to live 
in the nasty toad’s house, nor to have her ugly son 
for a husband. Now, the little fishes who were 
swunming in the water had seen the toad and 
heard what she said, and they stuck their heads 
up to see the httle girl And directly they caught 
sight of her they thought her so pretty ihat they 
were qmte angry at the idea of her gomg to live 
with the ugly toad No, that should never be. 
So they swam around the green stem of the hly- 
leaf below the water and gnawed it quite through. 
So the leaf floated away down the nver with 
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The mole came and paid them a visit in his rich 
black fur coat. 
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Thumbelisa— far, far away, where the toad could 
not come 

Thumbelisa sailed past a lot of places and the 
little birds m the bushes looked at her and sang, 
“ What a sweet httle girl i ” On floated the leaf, 
farther and farther away , and thus httle Thumbe- 
hsa went abroad on her travels. 

A pretty little white butterfly hovered over 
her, and at last it settled on the leaf, for it had 
taken quite a fancy to Thumbelisa She was 
happy, for now the toad could not get at her, 
and as she sailed along the sun shone on the 
water like ghstenmg gold and everything was 
very pretty She took off her girdle and tied 
one end of it round the butterfly, and the other 
end she fastened to the leaf ; so now it ghded 
along more quickly than ever 
Presently a big cockchafer came flying along , 
he caught sight of her and instantly put his claw 
round her dainty waist and flew up mto a tree 
with her But the green leaf went sailmg down 
the river and the butterfly with it, for he was 
fastened to the leaf and could not get away 
Gracious ' how frightened, to be sure, was 
poor little Thumbelisa when the cockchafer flew 
up mto the tree with her. But she was anxious 
most of all about the poor white butterfly which 

H 
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she had tied fast to the leaf ; if he could not get 
loose, he must surely starve to death ! But the 
cockchafer did not trouble himself about that at 
all. He sat down with her on the largest green 
leaf in the tree, gave her some honey from the 
flowers to eat, and told her that she was very 
pretty, although she did not resemble a cock- 
chafer in the least. 

After that the other cockchafers who lived in 
the tree came and paid them a visit ; they looked 
at Thumbelisa, and shrugged their feelers and 
said, " Why, she has only two legs ; what a fright 
she looks I ” " She has no feelers at all,” they 
went on, ” just look how slender her waist is i 
Fie ! she looks just like a human being I How 
ugly she is i ” 

All the lady cockchafers said this, and yet 
Thumbelisa was pretty after all. The cockchafer 
who had run off with her thought so too, but as 
aU the others said she was ugly, he got at last to 
believe she really was so, and would have nothmg 
more to do with her , she might go where she 
liked, he said. 

They flew down from the tree with her and 
placed her on a daisy ; there she sat and cried 
because she was so ugly that even the cockchafers 
would have nothing to do with her. And yet 
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she was the lovehest little thing you can imagine, 
as fine and delicate as the most beautiful rose- 
leaf. 

All through the summer poor Thumbehsa hved 
alone m the forest She plaited herself a bed of 
grass-staUcs and hung it up under a large dock- 
leaf so that the ram could not fall upon her , she 
gathered honey from the flowers for her food, 
and drank the dew which lay fresh every morning 
on the leaves Thus summer and autumn passed 
away ; but now wmter had come, the long, cold 
wmter.- AU the buds that had sung so prettily 
flew away, the flowers withered, the trees shed 
them leaves, the large dock-leaf she had hved 
under shrivelled up and became a yellow, withered 
stalk, and she felt horribly cold, for her clothes 
were m rags and she herself was so small and 
dehcate that she was bound to freeze to death. 
Poor httle Thumbelisa ! And now it began to 
snow, and every snowflake which feU upon her 
was just as if one were to cast a whole spadeful 
of snow upon one of us, for we are big and she 
was but a thumb long She wrapped herself up 
m a withered leaf, but it did not warm her at all 
and she shivered with cold 
Close to the wood was a large corn-field, but 
the com had long since been cut and carried 
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As soon as llie spring came and the sun Iiad 
warmed tlie earth, the swallow said good-bye 
to Thumbehsa. 
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away , only the bare, dry stubble stood up on 
the frozen ground. To her indeed it was ]ust 
like another great wood , oh, how she shivered 
as she went through it i And thus she came to 
the field-mouse’s door. It was a little hole right 
under the stubble. There dwelt the field-mouse, 
qmte warm and cosy ; she had a whole room full 
of com, and a mce latchen and larder. Poor 
Thumbehsa stood outside the door, like a beggar- 
gu:l, and begged for a httle barley-corn, for she 
had not had anytbng to eat for two days. 

" You poor little creature I " said the field- 
mouse, for, at bottom, it was a kmd-hearted 
field-mouse , “ come mto my warm room and 
dine with me I ” 

Afterwards, as she thought well of Thumbehsa, 
she said, " You are quite welcome to stay with 
me all the winter, but you must keep my room 
mce and clean and tell me stones, for I am very 
fond of stones”* 

Thumbehsa did ah the good old mouse required 
of her, and had a very mce time of it. 

" We shah soon be havmg a visitor,” said the 
field-mouse one day; "my neighbour always 
.visits me once a week. He is better housed even 
than I am, for he has vast hahs and goes about 
in a beautiful black fur coat , if only you could 
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have him for a husband, you would be well 
provided for, but unfortunately he cannot see. 
Now mind, tell him the very prettiest stories you 
know ” 

But Thumbehsa did not trouble her head about 
it at all, for she knew who the neighbour was— 
he was only a mole So he came and paid them 
a visit in his rich black fur coat ; he was very 
rich and learned, said the field-mouse, his house 
moreover was ten times as large as hers ; but he 
absolutely could not endure the sun and -the 
pretty flowers, having never seen them, he spoke 
shghtingly of 'them. 

Thumbehsa had to sing to him, and she sang 
" Fly away. Cockchafer ' " and “ The Blackcap 
tnps the meadow along.” The mole fell in love 
with her because of her sweet voice, but he said 
nothing at the time, for he was a very discreet 
person 

He had recently dug himself a long passage 
under the earth from his own house to theirs, and 
he gave the field-mouse and Thumbelisa per- 
mission to walk in it whenever they liked. At 
the same time he told them not to be frightened 
at the dead bird which lay m the passage ; it was 
a whole bird with feathers and beak complete, 
which certainly must have died quite recently, 
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when the winter began, and had been buried 
just where he was making his passage 
The mole took a piece of touchwood in his 
mouth, for it shmes hke fire m the dark, and went 
in front to light them through the long, dark 
passage When they came to the dead bird, the 
mole put his broad nose through the earth above 
till there was a large hole Through this the light 
shone on the body of a dead swallow, with its 
pretty wmgs folded down to its sides, and its 
head and legs drawn in beneath its feathers , the 
poor bird had certainly died of cold. 

Thumbehsa was very sorry for it, she was fond 
of all little birds , had they not sung and twit- 
tered for her so prettily all through the summer? 
But the mole gave a kick at it with his short legs 
and said, " It will chirp no more now How 
miserable it must be to be born a little bird! 
Thank Heaven, none of my children will be 
that I Birds hke that have nothmg in the world 
but their ' Kwee-wit I Kwee-Wit ! ' and must 
starve to death m the wmter, stupid thin gs ! ” 

“ You may well say that, sensible creature as 
you are,” remarked the field-mouse " What has 
a bird to show for itself when the winter comes, for 
aU its ' Kwee-witting ' ? It must starve and 
freeze to death > very romantic, I daresay i ” 
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Thmnbelisa said nothing, but when the other 
two had turned their backs on the dead bird, 
she bent down over it, brushed aside the feathers 
which lay over its head, and kissed its closed 
eyes. “ Perhaps it was this very one which sang 
so prettily to me in the s'ummer,” she thought ; 
“ what joy it gave me, the lovely, darling bird ! ” 

The mole now stopped up the hole through 
which the daylight shone and escorted the ladies 
home. But at night Thumbelisa could not sleep, 
so she rose from her bed, plaited a large and 
pretty rug of hay, and took it down with her and 
spread it round the dead bird, laying some soft 
wool, which she had found m the field-mouse’s 
room, at the sides of the bird, that it might he 
warm on the cold earth. 

" Farewell, you pretty little bird ■ ” said she, 
" farewell, and thank you for your pretty songs 
m the summer-time, when all the trees were 
green and the sun shone so warmly upon us ! ” 

Then she laid her head on the bird's breast, but 
was very much startled, for it was just as if 
something inside was going " Thump * thump ! " 
It was the bird’s heart. The bird was not really 
dead, it had been in a swoon, and when the 
warmth stole over it life began to return. In the 
autumn the swallows fly away to warmer lands. 
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but if there be one that is late and gets left 
behind, it gets so cold that it falls down as if dead, 
and the cold snow comes and bunes it 
Thumbehsa trembled, so frightened was she 
for really the bird was a big creature, compared 
with herself , but she plucked up her courage, 
wrapped the cotton-wool more closely round the 
poor swallow, and brought a leaf, which had 
served her as a counterpane, and placed it over 
the bird's head. 

The followmg night she again crept down to it, 
and there it was quite alive, but so weak that it 
could only open its eye for a second and look at 
Thumbehsa, who stood there with a httle piece 
of touchwood m her hand, for she had no other 
hght. 

" Many thanks, you pretty little child i ” said 
the sick swallow. “ I am so nice and warm 
now I shall soon get back my strength, and be 
able to fly away into the warm sunshine ” 

" Oh, not yet I ” said she, " it is so cold outside, 
it IS snowmg and freezmg 1 Keep in your warm 
bed, and I will nurse you t ” She brought the 
swallow water in a leaf, and when it had drunk it 
told her how it had torn one of its wmgs on a 
thorn bush, and therefore could not fly so strongly 
as the other swallows, when they flew away to 
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the waxm lands. Then it had fallen to the 
ground, but it could not remember anything 
more, and did not know in the least how it had 
got there. 

The swallow stayed the whole winter, and 
Thumbehsa was kind to it and loved it very 
much. Neither the mole nor the field-mouse was 
told a word about it, for Thumbehsa knew they 
did not like birds. 

As soon as the spring came and the sun had 
warmed the earth, the swallow said good-bye to 
Thumbehsa, who opened the hole which the 
mole had made m the ground. The sun then 
shone in gloriously, and the swallow asked if she 
would not go with him ; she could sit on his back 
and they would fly far out into the green wood. 
But Thumbehsa knew that it would grieve the old 
field-mouse if she left her hke that. 

"No, I cannot come,” said Thumbelisa. 

" Good-bye, good-bye > you good, pretty little 
girl ! ” said the swallow, and flew out mto the 
warm sunshine. Thumbelisa looked after it, and 
the tears came to her eyes, for she dearly loved 
the swallow. 

" Kwee-wit i Kwee-wit t ” sang the bird, and 
flew away into the green wood Thumbelisa was 
very sorrowful. She could not get leave anyhow 
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to go into the warm sunshine , the corn which 
had been sown m the field over the field-mouse’s 
house had grown high m the air, and seemed like 
a thick wood to the poor httle girl who was only a 
thumb long 

"This summer you must sew away at your 
trousseau” said the field-mouse, for by this time 
their neighbour, the tiresome mole, had made 
up his mmd that he wanted her to be his wife 
"You must have both hnen and woollen in your 
wardrobe, for when you become the mole's bride 
you must sit down m the best and he down m the 
best also." 

So Thumbelisa had to spm away at her distaff, 
and the field-mouse hired four spiders to weave 
for her night and day. Every evening the mole 
paid them a visit, and he always talked about 
the same thmg, and said that when the summer 
came to an end the sun would not be so hot , 
as it was it baked the earth as hard as a stone 
Yes, and when the summer was over the weddmg 
with Thumbehsa was to take place , but she did 
not like that at all, for she could not bear the 
tiresome mole. 

Every morning when the sun arose, and every 
evening when it set, she crept out of doors, and 
when the wmd parted the tops of the com, so 
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that she could see the blue sky, she thought how 
beautiful it was m the hght, and longed to see 
the dear swallow once more But it never came 
back, it must certainly have flown far away 
mto the greenwood. 

When autumn came Thumbelisa’s outfit was 
quite ready. 

" In four weeks you shall be wedded,” said the 
field-mouse. But Thumbehsa began to cry, and - 
said that she could not marry the tiresome mole. 

" Fiddlesticks t ” said the field-mouse ; “ don’t 
be obstinate, or I shall bite you with my white 
teeth. Such a handsome husband as you’re 
going to have too ! what more do you want ? 
The Queen herself has not the like of his black 
fur coat. He has lots too in both kitchen and 
cellar. Be thankful for such a husband, say 1 1 ” 

And so they were to be married The mole 
had already come to fetch Thumbehsa away; 
she was to live with him deep down in the ground, 
and never come up into the warm sunhght at all, 
for he could not bear it. The poor child was so 
distressed, but she obtained leave to bid the 
beautiful sun farewell, for while she had hved 
with the field-mouse she had always been allowed 
to look at the sun from the door anyhow 

“ Farewell, dear, golden sun ! ” she said, and 
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Thumbelisa had to spin away at her distaff, and 
the field-mouse hired four spiders to weave 
for her mght and day. 
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stretched her arms high in the air, even going 
a little way beyond the field-mouse’s door, 
for the com had been reaped, and only dry 
stubble stood there now “ Farewell, fare- 
well ! " cried she, and threw her tiny arms 
round a little scarlet flower which grew there. 
“ Greet the dear swallow from me if you ever 
see him ! ” 

" Kwee-wit I Kwee-wit ! ” sounded at that 
very moment high above her head. She looked 
up. It was the swaUow just passmg by. As 
soon as he saw Thumbehsa he was dehghted. 
She told him how she disliked the idea of havmg 
the nasty mole for a husband, and having to live 
with him deep down under ground where the 
sun never shone. She could not keep back her 
tears as she told him 

" The cold winter is coming now," said the 
swallow ; " I am going to fly far away to the 
warm lands. Will you come with me ? You can 
sit upon my back. You have only to tie yourself 
fast on with your girdle, and then we iviU fly 
right away from the ugly mole and his dark 
room, right over the mountains to the warm 
lands where the sun shines lovelier than here, 
and where there is always summer. Do, pray, fly 
away with me, you sweet httle Thumbehsa, who 
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saved my life when I lay frozen in the dark 
earthy cellar ' ” 

“Yes, rU go with you,” said Thumbehsa 
gladly. She sat on the bird’s back, her feet 
restmg on its outspread wings, tied her belt fast 
to one of its strongest feathers, and then the 
swallow flew high into the an, over wood and 
over sea, and high up over the big mountains 
where snow always hes. Thumbelisa was almost 
frozen m the cold air, but she crept right m under 
the bnd’s warm feathers, only peeping out now 
and then to see all the beautiful things beneath her 

At last they came to the warm lands There 
the sun shone much more bnghtly, the sky was 
twice as high, and in hedge and field grew the 
lovehest green and blue grapes In the woods 
hung lemons and oranges, there was a fragrance of 
balsam and myrtle, and along the roads ran 
lovely children pla5ung with large speckled butter- 
flies But the swallow flew still farther, and 
everythmg became loveher and grander Be- 
neath stately green trees near a blue lake stood a 
dazzhngly white marble palace from the olden 
times Vine tendrils twmed up and around the 
high pdlars, and up at the very top were a num- 
ber of swallow-nests , m one of those dwelt the 
swallow who had earned Thumbehsa. 
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- “ Here is ray house,” said the swallow, " but 
pray choose one of the most splendid of the 
flowers that grow, and m put you there and you 
shall have as happy a time as you can desire.” 

“ Oh, that will be lovely ! ” cned she, clapping 
her tiny hands. 

On the ground lay a large white marble column 
which had fallen and broken into three pieces, 
and between them grew the lovehest white 
flowers The swallow flew down with Thumbe- 
lisa and placed her on one of the broad leaves ; 
but how amazed was she when she saw a httle 
elf sitting in the very centre of the flower, as 
white and transparent as if he were of glass I He 
had on his head a tmy gold crown 'and bnght 
wings on his shoulders, and he was scarcely any 
bigger than Thumbehsa. He was the elf of the 
flower In every flower there hved some such 
httle man or woman, but he was the King of all 

" How handsome he is ! ” whispered Thumbe- 
lisa to the swallow. 

The httle prmce was quite frightened at the 
swallow, for to him it was a gigantic bird, but 
when he saw Thumbelisa he was delighted , she 
was the very prettiest girl he had ever seen He 
took his gold crown from his head and put it on 
hers, asking her name and begging her to be his 
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At the wedding every one brought Thumbehsa 
a present 


1 
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wife, for then she would be the Queen of the 
flowers ! 

Now, this was something like a husband, and 
very different from the son of a toad, or a mole 
in his black fur coat. So she said " Yes ’’ to the 
pretty prince, and from every flower came forth 
a lord or a lady elf, aU so graceful that it was a 
joy to behold them At the wedding everyone 
brought Thumbelisa a present, but the best of all 
was a pair of pretty wings from a large white 
fly , they were fastened on to Thumbehsa’s back, 
so that she could fly from flower to flower. There 
was a great merry-making, and the swallow sat 
overhead in his nest and sang to them as well as 
he could, but at heart he was distressed, for he 
loved Thumbehsa and would have liked to be 
with her always. 

“ Farewell, farewell * ” sang the swallow, a 
little later, and flew away again from the warm 
land— far, far away back to Denmark. There 
it has a little nest over the window of the man 
who tells fairy tales, and it sang to him, " Kwee- 
wit ! Kwee-wit ! " And that is' how we got 
this story. 



THE LITTLE MERMAID 

F ar out at sea the water is as blue as the 
lovehest cornflower and as clear as the 
purest crystal But it is very deep- 
deeper than anchor ever yet reached, many 
church towers would liave to be piled one upon 
the other to reach right up from the bottom to 
the surface Down there dwell the Sea-folk 
Now you must by no means fancy that there 
is nothing there but a bare white sandbanlc. No, 
indeed' The most wondrous trees and plants 
grow there, the stalks and leaves of which are so 
supple that they wave to and fro at the least 
motion of the water, just as if they were hving 
beings All the fishes, small and great, ghde 
among the branches ]ust as the birds fly about 
the trees up here In the deepest spot of all 
lies the Sea-King’s palace. The walls are of 
coral and the tall, pomted wmdows of the clearest 
amber, while the roof is of mussel-sheUs, which 
open and shut according to the tide ; and lovely 
they look, for m every one of the shells hes a 
ghstenmg pearl, any of which would be the glory 
of a Queen’s crown 
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All she would have to adorn her garden, besides 
the rosy-red flowers which resembled the 
sun, was a pretty statue of a handsome 
boy which had sunk to the bottom of the 
sea during a shipwreck. 




1 
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The Sea-King had been a widower for many 
years, so his aged mother kept house for him. 
She was a wise woman and very proud of her 
noble birth, by reason of which she always went 
about with twelve oystem on her tail, the other 
important folk being only allowed to wear six 
Nevertheless she was very well-esteemed, especially 
because of the loving care she took of the httle 
sea-princesses, her granddaughters They were 
six pretty children, but the youngest was the 
lovehest of them all Her skm was as delicately 
tinted as a rose-leaf, and her eyes were as blue as 
the deepest sea, but, like all the others, she had 
no feet, her body ending m a fish’s tail 

All day they used to play m the great rooms of 
the palace, where living flowers grew upon the 
walls. When the large amber wmdows were 
opened the fishes would swim into them just 
as the swallows fly mto our- houses when we open 
the wmdows ; only the fishes swam right up to 
the little pnncesses, ate out of their hands, and 
let themselves be patted. 

Around the palace was a large garden full of 
bright red and dark blue trees , the fruit shone 
like gold, and the flowers hke bummg fire, as the 
stalks and leaves moved to and fro. The soil 
itself was the finest sand, but blue as sulphur- 
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flames. A wondrous blue tmt lay over every- 
thing , one would be more inchned to fancy that 
one was high up m the air and saw nothmg but 
sky above and below than that one was at the 
bottom of the sea. During a calm, too, one could 
catch a glimpse of the sun; it looked like a 
crimson flower from the cup of which hght 
streamed forth. 

Each of the little princesses had her own 
garden-plot where she could dig and plant as she 
pleased. One gave her flower-plot the form of a 
whale , another preferred hers to look like a httle 
mermaid; but the youngest planted hers in a 
circle to imitate the sun and would only have 
flowers which shone red like it. She was a strange 
child, silent and thoughtful, and while her sisters 
delighted to adorn their gardens with aU the 
strangest thmgs they could get from wrecked 
vessels, all that she would have, besides the rosy- 
red flowers which resembled the sun, was a pretty 
statue of a handsome boy, hewn out of pure white 
marble, which had sunk to the bottom of the sea 
during a shipwreck. She planted by this statue 
a rosy-red weeping willow; it grew splendidly 
and its fresh branches hung over the statue, 
nearly down to the sandy bottom where the 
shadows took a violet hue and moved to and fro 
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hlce the branches. It seemed as if the top of the 
tree were at play with its roots, each trymg to 
snatch kisses 

Her greatest joy was to hear about the world 
of mankind above She made her old grand- 
mother tell her all she knew about ships and 
towns, people and animals What struck her as 
specially wonderful was that the flowers which 
grew upon the earth should give forth fragrance, 
which they did no^ do at the bottom of the sea , 
and that the woods were green and that the fishes 
among the branches could smg so loudly and 
beautifully that it wm a joy to hsten to them 
It was the httle birds that her grandmother called 
fishes, her hsteners would not otherwise have 
understood her, for they had never seen birds 

“ When you have reached your fifteenth year,” 
said the grandmother, " you shall have leave to 
nse up out of the sea and sit m the moonshine on 
the rocks and see the big ships sail by , woods 
and cities you shall also see.” 

In the following year one of the sisters would be 
fifte'en years old, but how about the others ? 
Each was a year younger than the one before, so 
the yoxmgest would have to wait five whole years 
before it would be her turn to come up from the 
bottom of the sea and see what our world is like 
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But each promised to tell the others what she 
had seen and what she had thought the most 
remarkable on the first day; for their grand- 
mother did not tell them half enough, and there 
were many things they wanted to know about. 

But none of them were so full of longing as the 
youngest, just the one who had the longest to 
wait and was so silent and thoughtful. Many a 
time she stood at the open window and looked up 
through the dark blue water where the fishes 
dashed about with their fins and tails. She could 
see the moon and stars ; of course, they shone 
quite faintly, but at the same tune they looked 
twice as large through the water as they look 
to us. When something like a dark cloud glided 
across, she knew that it was either a whale 
swimming overhead, or else a ship with many 
people on board, who certainly never dreamt that 
a pretty httle mermaid stood below and stretched 
her white arms up towards the keel of their 
vessel. 

And now the eldest princess was fifteen years 
old and might rise to the surface of the sea. 
When she came back she had hundreds of things 
to teU about, but the nicest of aH, she said, was 
to lie in the moonshine on a sandbank in the calm 
sea, and to see close by the shore the large town 
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where the lights were twinlchng, like hundreds 
of stars, to hear the music and the noise and 
bustle of carts and men, to look at the many 
church towers and spires, and to hear the bells 
ringing. It was just because she could not go 
ashore that she longed so for all these things. 
Oh ! how the youngest sister hstened. And 
afterwards, when she stood m the evening at the 
open window, and looked up through the dark 
blue water, she thought of the great city with all 
its noise and bustle, and even fapcied she heard 
the church bells ringmg 
The next year the second sister had leave to 
mount up through the water and swim where she 
pleased She rose just as the sun was going 
down and she thought the sunset the prettiest 
sight of all The whole sky looked hke gold, she 
said, and the beauty of the clouds was beyond 
descnption. Red and violet, they had sailed 
nght over her, but far quicker than they, a 
flock of wild swans had flown, hke a long white 
veil, nght over the place where the sun stood. 
She also swam towards the sun, but it sank, 
and the rosy gleam left behind was soon swallowed 
up by the sea and the clouds. 

A year after that the third sister came up to 
the surface. She was the boldest of them aU, so 
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she swam tip a broad river which ran into the sea. 
She saw pretty green hillocks covered with vines ; 
castles and country houses peeped forth from 
lovely woods ; she heard the birds sin^ng, and 
the sun shone so that she frequently had to duck 
down under the water to cool her burning face. 
In a little creek she came upon a whole swarm of 
human children ; they were running about quite 
naked and splashing in the water. She wanted 
to play with them but they ran away m terror, 
and a little black beast came up. It was a dog, 
but she had never seen a dog before ; it barked 
so savagely at her that she was frightened and 
sought the open sea again. But never could she 
forget the lovely woods, the green hills and the 
pretty children who could swim in the water 
although they had no fishes’ tails 
The fourth sister was not so bold. She re- 
mained out in the middle of the sea and said that 
was nicest of all ; for you could see for miles and 
miles around, and the sky above looked like a 
large glass bell. Ships she had seen too, but far 
away, and they looked like sea-mews ; the merry 
dolphins had turned somersaults and the great 
whales had squirted water up through then 
nostrils, so that it seemed as if hundreds of 
fountains were playing all round. 
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And now came the turn of the fifth sister. Her 
birthday was m the wmter, and therefore she saw 
what the others had not seen the first time they 
went up The sea had quite a green colour and 
round about floated huge icebergs ; each looked 
hke a pearl, she said, and yet was far larger than 
the church towers which human beings built 
They had the strangest shapes and glittered hke 
diamonds. She had placed herself on one of the 
largest, and all the vessels had scudded past in 
terror while she sat there and let the wind flutter 
her long streammg hair, but towards evening 
the sky became overcast, it thundered and 
hghtened, while the dark sea lifted the large ice- 
bergs high up so that they shone m the strong 
glare of the hghtnmg. All the ships took m 
their sails, distress and horror reigned, but 
she sat calmly on ha: iceberg and watched 
the lightning as it zigzagged into the troubled 
sea 

The first time any of the sisters rose to the 
surface of the water she was always enraptured 
with the new and beautiful thmgs she saw, but 
afterwards, when, as grown-up girls they had 
leave to go above whenever they chose, they be- 
came quite indifferent to such trips. They 
longed for the deep water, and m about a month 
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would say that it was nicest down below, for 
there one felt so thoroughly at home. 

Very often m the evenings the five sisters would 
entwine their arms and rise m a row to the 
surface of the water. They had beautiful voices, 
sweeter than any human voice, and when a gale 
was blowing and they had reason to believe a ship 
might be lost, they would swim before the vessel and 
smg sweetly of the joys to be found at the bottom 
of the sea, and bid the sailors not be afraid to 
come down. But the sailors could not under- 
stand their words , they fancied the sound was 
the howlmg of the storm, nor did they ever see 
any of the beautiful things below, for when the 
ship sank the crew were drowned and only their 
dead bodies reached the Sea-King’s palace 

Now when her sisters thus rose arm in arm 
through the sea, the httle sister would remain 
below alone looking up after them, and she felt 
as if she must cry ; but mermaids have no tears 
and so suffer ,all the more. 

" Oh, if only I were fifteen i " said she " I 
know that I shall love the world above and the 
men who live there.” 

And at last she was fifteen years old. 

*' Well, now at last we have you off our hands,” 
said her grandmother, the widow of the late kmg 
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In a liUle crock slic came upon a whole swarm 
of liuman children , they wcic ninnmg and 
splashing about in the water She wanted 
to play with them, but they ran away in 
terror. 
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" Come here and let me dress you like your sisters." 
And she placed a wreath of white hhes m her hair, 
but every petal was the half of a pearl, and the 
old lady commanded eight large oysters to chng 
fast to the Prmcess’s tail to mark her hig h rank. 

" But they hurt me so ! ’’ said the little mer- 
maid. 

"Yes, but one must suffer a little for the sake 
of appearances,” said the old lady. 

Oh, how gladly the httle mermaid would have 
tom off aU this finery and laid aside her wreath , 
the red flowers from her garden suited her much 
better ; but she dared not do it “ Farewell I " 
she said and rose, light and bright as a bubble, up 
to the surface of the water. 

The sun had ]ust sunk as she raised her head 
above the sea, but the clouds were still pink 
and gold, and m the midst of the pale slcy sparkled 
the evenmg star, so clear and lovely. The air was 
mild and cool and the sea as still as a mirror 

A large black ship with three masts lay upon 
it ; only a single sail was up, for not a breath of 
wind stirred and the sailors were sprawhng about 
on the masts and rigging Music and singing were 
going on, and as the' evening darkened hundreds 
of gay-coloured lamps were lit, looking as if the 
flags of all nations were wavmg in the air The 
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little mermaid swam close up to the cabin window, 
and every time the water raised her she would 
peep m through the panes and could see many 
finely-dressed people The handsomest was cer- 
tainly the young Prince with large black eyes. 
He could not be more than sixteen years old, and 
this was hs birthday and that was why they were 
having aU this merriment. The sailors danced 
upon the deck, and when the young Prmce 
stepped up, more than a hundred rockets rose into 
the air ; they shone as bnght as day, so that the 
httle mermaid was fnghtened and dived down 
beneath the water. But she soon popped up her 
head again and then it seemed as if all the stars of 
heaven were fallmg down upon her. Never 
had she seen such fireworks ; large sims spun 
round and round, throwmg out sparks, splendid 
fiery fishes dashed about in the blue air, and 
everything was reflected in the clear, calm sea. 
On the ship itself it was so hght that you could 
clearly see every rope and spar and every person. 
And oh ' how handsome the young Prince looked, 
as he pressed people’s hands and laughed and 
smiled while the music resounded through the 
lovely night. 

It grew late, but the httle mermaid could not 
take her eyes from the ship and the handsome 
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Her grandmother placed a wreath of white 
lilies in her hair, but every petal was the 
half of a pearl, and the old lady commanded 
eight large oysters to chng fast to the 
Princess’s tail to mark her rank. 

" But they hurt me so I ” said the little 
mermaid. 

" Yes, but one must suffer a little for the 
sake of appearances/’ said the old lady. 
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Prince The many-coloured lanterns were put 
out , no more rockets rose into the air, and no 
more salvos were fired , but from deep down in 
the sea there came a murmurmg and a roanng 
Still she sat upon the water, rocking up and down 
with it so that she could look mto the cabin 
But now the ship took a swifter course , one sail 
after another was spread; the billows rolled 
higher and there came hghtnmg from far away. 

A fnghtful storm was coming on, that was 
why the sailors reefed the sails The huge ship 
pitched to and fro as it flew across the raging 
ocean , the water rose hire great black mountams, 
seeming as if they would roll nght over the masts, 
but the ship dived like a swan between the 
biUows and then rose again on the towenng 
waves The little mermaid thought this grand 
sport, but not so the sailors The ship stramed 
and cracked,- the thick planks bent under the 
repeated shocks of the sea, the mast snapped in 
the middle like a reed, and the ship heeled over 
on her side while the water rushed mto the hold 
And now the little mermaid saw that they were 
m danger, and she herself had to beware of the 
spars and wreckage of the ship as they drove 
along upon the water For a moment it was so 
pitch dark that she could see nothing at all, but 
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when a flash of lightning came it was bright 
enough for her to see everything on the ship. 
Everybody there was tumbhng about anyhow. 
She looked especially for the young Prince and 
as the ship went to pieces, saw hmi smk into the 
deep sea. She was qmte pleased, for now he 
would come down to her, but then it occurred 
to her that human bemgs cannot hve under the 
water and that he would be dead by the time he 
reached her father’s palace. Die he must not, 
oh no ' So she swam among the spars and 
planks which drifted on the sea, quite forgetting 
that they imght crush her. Then she ducked 
beneath the water, and rising again on the billows 
managed at last to reach the young Prince, who 
by now was scarcely able to swim any longer m 
the ragmg sea. His arms and legs began to fail 
him, his beautiful eyes were closed, he must surely 
have died if the little mermaid had not come to 
his assistance. She held his head above the 
water and then let the billows drive them together 
wherever they pleased 

When mommg dawned the storm passed, but 
not a fragment of the ship was to be seen. The 
sun rose red and beaming from the water ; the 
Pnnce’s cheeks regamed the hue of life, but his 
eyes remained closed. The mermaid kissed his 
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lofty handsome brow and stroked back his wet 
locks He looked just like the marble statue 
down m her httle garden , she kissed him agam 
and longed that he might live 
And now she saw in front of her the mainland, 
ivith lofty blue mountains, on the summits of 
which the snow shone as though gi'eat flocks of 
white swans lay there Near the shore were 
lovely green forests and in front stood a church 
or convent, she did not exactly loiow what— but 
it was a large buildmg of some sort Lemon and 
orange trees grew in the garden, and in front of 
the gate stood tall palm-trees The sea formed 
a little creek here, it was quite calm but very 
deep, nght up to the cliff where the sea had 
washed up the fine white sand, thither she 
swam with the handsome Prince and laid him on 
the sand, taking gieat care that his head should 
he lugher than his body in the warm sunshine 
And now the bells in tlie large white building 
started rmging, and a number of girls came walk- 
mg through the garden The httle mermaid 
swam farther out beliind some lofty rocks which 
rose out of the water, covering her hair and breast 
with sea-foam that no one could see her face 
There she watched to see who would come to the 
poor Pnnee. 
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She ducked beneath the water, and rismg again 
on the billows managed at last to reach the 
young Pnnce, who by now was scarcely able 
to swim any longer m the raging sea His 
beautiful eyes were closed and he must surely 
have died if the httle mermaid had not come 
to his assistance. 
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It was not long before a young girl came that 
way , she was quite fnghtened when she saw him, 
but only for a moment Then she brought a 
number of people, and the mermaid saw that the 
Prmce came to life agam, and smiled on those 
around him But he did not send a smile to her, 
for of course he did not know that she had saved 
him She felt so 'grieved that when he was 
carried away into the large buildmg she dived 
down under the water full of sorrow and sought 
her father’s palace 

She had always been silent and thoughtful, but 
after this she became still more so Her sisters 
asked her what she had seen when she went above 
for the first tune, but she would tell them nothmg. 

Many a mormng and many an evening she 
rose to the spot where she had last seen the 
Prmce She saw how the fruits of the garden 
npened and were plucked , she saw how the snow 
melted on the lofty mountains, but the Prince 
she did not see, and every tune she returned 
home more and more sorrowful Her only con- 
solation was to sit m her little garden and flmg 
her arms round the pretty marble statue which 
was so hke the Prince But she did not attend 
to her flowers at all , they grew as if m a wilder- 
ness nght over the paths and wreathed their long 
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stalks and leaves among the branches of the trees 
till it was quite gloomy beneath their shade. 

At last she could endure her sorrow no longer, 
but told her story to one of her sisters, and so all 
the others got to know it ; and then it reached 
the ears of a couple of other mermaids, who told 
it to nobody but their closest fnends. One of 
these happened to know who the Prince was and 
aU about him; she also had seen the merry- 
making on board the ship and knew whence he 
came and where his kingdom lay. 

“ Come, little sister ! ” said the other Pnncesses, 
and with their arms round each other's shoulders, 
they rose in a long row out of the sea in the place 
where they knew the Prince's palace stood. This 
was built of a light yellow ghstemng stone, ivith 
broad marble staircases, one of which reached 
straight down to the sea. Gorgeous gilded cupo- 
las rose above the roof, and between the columns 
which went round the whole building stood 
marble statues which looked like hvmg bemgs. 
Through the lofty wmdows you looked into 
magnificent rooms hung with costly silk curtains 
and tapestries, and all the walls were adorned 
with large pictures, so that it was a pleasure to 
look at them In the midst of the principal room 
splashed a large fountain, the jets of which rose 
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high into the air towards the glass cupola, through 
which the sun shone down upon the water and 
the beautiful plants which grew in the basin 

So now she knew where the Prince dwelt, and 
many an evening and many a night she rose upon 
the water She swam much nearer to the land 
than any of the others had ventured to do , nay, 
die went up the narrow canal, imder the marble 
balcony which cast a long shadow across the 
water Here she used to sit and gaze at the 
young Prmce, who fancied he was qmte alone in 
the bnght moonshine 

Many an evenmg she saw him sail m his splen- 
did boat with banners wavmg and music playmg; 
she would peep from among the green rushes, 
and when the ivmd played with her long silvery 
white veil and people caught sight of it, they 
took it to be a swan spreadmg its wmgs 

Many a night, too, when the fishermen were 
traihng their nets by torch-hght, she heard them 
speakmg of the young Prince, and praismg bun 
so highly that she was more than ever glad that 
she had saved his hfe when he was driftmg on the 
billows. And she remembered how his head had 
rested on her breast, and how ardently she had 
kissed him ; but as he knew nothing of aH this, 
he could not even dream about her 
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So she got to love mankind more and more, 
and to long more and more to be among them 
Their world seemed so much grander than her 
own ; why, they could fly across the sea m ships, 
ascend the lofty mountains high above the clouds, 
and the lands they called their o^vn extended 
with their woods and meadows farther than her 
eye could reach. 

There was much she would have hked to know, 
but her sisters were not able to answer her ques- 
tions. She therefore asked her old grandmother, 
who knew all about the upper world, which she 
very correctly called the lands above the sea. 

" If men do not get drowned," asked the little 
mermaid, " can they hve for ever ? Don’t they 
die as we do down here in the sea ? ” 

“Yes,” said the old dame, “ they also must 
die ; and indeed their hfe is shorter than ours. 
We can hve and be three hundred years old, but 
when at last we cease to be, we become mere foam 
upon the water, and are not even buned among 
our dear ones. We have not immortal souls ; we 
never enter upon a new life ; we are hke the green 
rushes, if once they be cut down, they cannot 
grow agam. Men, on the other hand, have souls 
which always live — even after the body has been 
buned in the earth ; they rise up through the 
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clear air, to the shining stars. Just as we rise 
out of the sea up to the lands of men, so their 
souls mount to beautiful unknown regions of 
which we shall never catch a glimpse ” 

" Why have we not an immortal soul ? ” asked 
the httle mermaid sorrowfully “ I would give all 
the hundreds of years I may have to live to be a 
human being but for a single day that so I might 
hope to live m the world above the sky i ” 

“You must not bother your head about that," 
said the old grandmother , " We have a much 
better and happier lot than mankind above “ 

“ So I shall die and scud away hke foam upon 
the sea, hear no more the music of the billows, and 
see no more the pretty flowers and the red sun. 
Can I then do nothmg at all to win an immortal 
soul ? ’’ 

" No ! ” said the old grandmother, " only if a 
man grew to love you so dearly that you were 
more to him than father or mother, if he clove to 
you with all his heart and soul, and let the priest 
lay his nght hand m yours and vowed to be 
faithful to you here and m all etenuty, then his 
soul would flow over to your body and you would 
have a share in the bliss that comes to human 
beings He would have given you a soul, and 
yet have kept his own But that can never be i 
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The very thing that is so pretty in the sea, here, 
your fish's tail, is looked upon as hideous on 
earth because they laiow no better. Up there 
one must have a couple of awkward things called 
legs to be thought handsome I ” 

Then the little mermaid sighed and looked 
sorrowfully at her fish's tail 

" Let us be content with our lot," said tlie old 
grandmother, " and hop and skip about to our 
hearts’ content in the three hundred years we 
have to live in Upon my word we have a mce 
long time of it. We’ll have a Court ball this very 
evenmg 1 ” 

■It was indeed a gorgeous sight, such as one 
never sees on earth The walls and ceihng of the 
vast dancing-hall were of glass, thick but clear 
Many hundreds of huge shells, rosy red and grassy- 
green, were hung m roivs on each side, full of 
blue blazing flames which lit up tlie whole room 
and shone right through the walls, so that the sea 
around was bnght for quite a long distance 
Countless fishes, both small and great, came 
swimming past the glass walls, the scales of 
some of them shining purple red, while others 
sparkled like gold and silver. 

Through the great ball-room flowed a broad 
stream, and on this the mermen and the mermaids 
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danced to their own pretty songs. Such lovely 
voices are unloiown on earth The httle mermaid 
sang the sweetest of them all and they clapped 
her loudly , for a moment her heart was glad, 
for she knew that she had tlie lovehest voice of all 
creatuies on the earth or m the sea But soon 
her thoughts turned once more to the world above 
her , she could not forget either the handsome' 
Pnnce or her sorrow at not possessing, like him, 
an immortal soul. So she presently stole fiom 
her father’s palace, ivith its mirth and melody, 
and sal sonowfuUy in her httle garden 

Here she heard a bugle sounding down through 
the water and she thought, " Now I know he is 
sailing up above there— he whom I love more 
than my father or mother, to whom the thoughts 
of my heart cleave and m whose hands I would 
ivillingly lay my life’s happiness. Eveiything 
will I venture to udn him and an immortal soul i 
^\^llle my sisters are dancmg within my father's 
palace, I will go to the sea-untch , I have always 
hitherto been afraid of her, but, perchance, she 
may help and advise me.” 

So the little mermaid went nght out of her own 
part of the sea towards a raging whirlpool behind 
which the sea-witch dwelt She had never gone 
that way before. No flowers nor sea-grasses grew 
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there ; only the bare grey sandy bottom stretched 
out towards the whirlpool where the water, like 
a rushing mill-stream, eddied round and round, 
draggmg everything it caught hold of into the 
deep She had to go right through these buffet- 
mg whirlpools to reach the sea-witch’s domain, 
and here, for a long stretch, there was no other 
way t han across hot bubbhng mire which the 
witch called her turf-common . Behind this stood 
her house in the midst of a most strange wood. 
AU the trees and bushes were polypi— -half animal, 
half vegetable— they looked like hundred-headed 
serpents growing out of the ground ; all their 
branches were long slimy arms, with fingers like 
supple snakes, and they were twisting and twirl- 
mg from the roots through every ]omt to the 
outermost tips of them branches. Everything in 
the sea which they could catch hold of Ihey 
wound themselves about and never let go agam. 
The little mermaid was quite terrified and re- 
mained standing there, her heart thumping for 
fear. She was very near turning back, but then 
she thought of the Prmce and of the human soul, 
and her courage came back She bound her 
long flowing hair close to her head, so that the 
polypi might not seize it , then she crossed both 
hands over her breast, and darted through the 
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Many an evening and many a night she rose upon 
the water and would gaze at the young 
Prince, wlio fancied he was quite alone in 
bnght moonshine. 
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water as only fishes can, right between the 
hideous polypi, which stretched out their long 
supple arms and fingers after her. She saw that 
nearly eveiy one of them still held something 
which it had gnpped with hundreds of little 
fingers as strong as iron bands. Men who had 
penshed m the sea and sunk far down peeped 
forth from the arms of the polypi m the shape of 
white skeletons. Ships’ rudders and cofiers too 
they held fast ; there were also the skeletons of 
land animals and even a httle mermaid whom 
they had caught and crushed to death, and that 
was 'to 'her the most temble sight of all. 

And now she came to a large slimy open swamp 
m the wood, where large fat water-snakes were 
wallowmg and showing their ugly whitish-yellow 
belhes. In the midst of this space a house had 
been built from the bones of shipwrecked men ; 
and here sat the sea-witch, letting a toad eat 
from her mouth just as men allow canary-birds 
to pick sugar. She called the hideous fat water- 
snakes her chicks and let them creep all over her 
large spongy bosom 

" I know what you want ! ” said the sea-witch ; 
" you’re a fool for your pains ! Nevertheless you 
shall ^iave your own way, for you will get mto 
trouble, my pretty Princess. You want to be 
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nd of your fish's tail, eh ? and to have a couple 
of stumps to walk about on as men have, so that 
the young Prmce may fall in love with you, and 
you may get him and an immortal soul into the 
bargain ! ” 

With that, the witch laughed so loudly and 
horribly that the toad and the snakes feU to the 
ground, where they lay wrigglmg about. 

" You have come in the very nick of tune,” 
said the ivitch ; " if you had put it off till to- 
morrow, at sunrise, I should not have been able 
to help you for another year I will brew you a 
potion, and you must sivim to land, sit on the 
shore, and drmk it off before sunrise. Then 
your tail will spht and shrivel up into what men 
call nice legs ; but it will hurt, mind you, for it 
iviU be like a sharp sword piercing you. All who 
see you ivill say that you are the loveliest mortal 
they ever saw You will keep your elegant 
floatmg gait, no dancing girl will be able to move 
so hghtly as you , but every stnde you take wiU 
be to you hlte treading on sharp knives till the 
blood flows If 3mu still choose to suffer all this, 
I have the power to help 3'ou ” 

" I do,” said the little mermaid with a trembling 
voice ; she thought of the Prince and of winning 
an immortal soul 
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'' But remember," said the witch, “ once you 
have a human form you can never become a 
mermaid again ! You will never be able to dive 
down through the water to your sisters or return 
to your father’s palace , and if you should fail to 
win the Pnnce’s love so that, for your sake, he 
forgets father and mother and cleaves to you 
with all his soul, and lets the priest jom your 
hands and make you man and wife, you wiU not 
obtain an immortal soul ! The very first mommg 
after he has married another your heart will 
break and you will become mere foam upon the 
billows ! ” 

" Be it so ! " said the httle mermaid, but she 
was as pale as death. 

“ But you must pay me too," said the witch, 
“ and It will not be a small thing either that I 
demand You have the lovehest voice of all 
things here at the bottom of the sea, and you 
fancy you will enchant him with that, I know ; 
not at all, for you must give that voice to me I 
choose to have your best possession in return for 
my precious potion, for have I not to give you of 
my own blood in it, so that the potion may be as 
sharp as a two-edged sword ^ ” 

" But if you take my voice,” asked the httle 
mermaid, " what have I left ? ” 
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She bound her long, flowng hair close to her 
head, so that the polypi might not seize it ; 
then she crossed both hands over her breast 
and darted through the water as only fishes 
can, nght between the hideous polypi, 
which stretched out their long supple arms 
and fingers after her 
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" Your lovely form,” said the witch, " your 
light gait and your speaking eyes, you can fool a 
man’s heart with them, I suppose ? Well t have 
you lost courage, eh ? Put out your httle tongue 
and I will cut it oS in payment, and you shall 
have the precious potion ! ” 

“ Be it so, then ! ” said the little mermaid, and 
the witch put her kettle on the fire to brew the 
magic potion. “ Cleanhness is a virtue,” said 
she, and she scoured out the cauldron with the 
snakes, which she tied into a knot for the purpose ; 
then she gashed herself m the breast and let her 
black blood dnp down into the cauldron. The 
steam that rose from it took the strangest shapes, 
so that one could not look at them without 
anguish and terror. Every moment the witch 
put somethmg fresh into the cauldron, and when 
it was well on the boil it made a noise like a 
weeping crocodile At last, when the dnnk was 
ready, it looked hke the clearest water < 

" Here you are ! ” said the witch, and cut out 
the tongue of the little mermaid ; so that she was 
now quite dumb, and could neither smg nor talk. 

” If the pol5q)i grip you as you go back through 
the wood,” said the witch, " ]ust throw a single 
drop of this potion over them, and their arms and 
fingers iviU burst into a thousand bits ! But 
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the httle mennaid had no need to do this , the 
polypi shrank from her m terror when they saw 
the potion, which dione m her hand like a dazzhng 
star. So very soon she got through the wood, 
the swamp and the raging whirlpool 

She could see her father’s palace , the lights in 
the long dancmg-haU had been put out; all 
within were doubtless asleep , but she dared not 
visit them now that she was dumb and was about 
to go away from them for ever Her heart felt 
as if it must burst asunder for sorrow She stole 
mto the garden, plucked a flower from each of 
her sister’s flower-beds, threw a thousand kisses 
towards the palace, and ascended again through 
the dark blue waters 

The sun had not yet risen when she saw the 
Prmce’s palace, and mounted the splendid marble 
staircase The moon was shining bright and 
beautiful The httle mermaid drank the sharp 
bunung potion, and it was as though a two-edged 
sword pierced nght through her body; she 
moaned with agony and lay there as one dead. 

When the sun rose over the sea she woke and 
felt a sharp pang ; but right in front of her stood 
the handsome young Prmce He fixed his coal- 
black eyes upon her so intently that she cast her 
own eyes down and saw that her fish tail had 
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Right in front of her stood the handsome young 
Pnnce He jBoced his coal-black eyes upon 
her so intently that she cast her oito eyes 
down and saw that her fish tail had disap- 
peared. 
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disappeared, and that she had the prettiest httle 
white legs, but she was quite naked, so she 
ivrapped herself in her long, thick hair. The 
Prince asked who she w'as and how she had come 
thither ; but she could only look at him with her 
dark blue eyes mildly and sadly, for speak she 
could not. Then he took her by the hand and 
led her into the palace Every step she took 
was, as the mtch said it would be, as if she were 
treading on points of needles or sharp knives, 
but she willmgly bore the pam, and holding the 
Prince's hand mounted the staircase as light as 
a bubble, so that he and every one else were 
amazed at her hght and graceful movements 
She was now arrayed m the most costly gar- 
ments, all silk and'muslm. None in the whole 
palace was so lovely , but she was dumb, and 
could neither sing nor speak Lovely slave-girls, 
clad in silk and gold, came and sang to the Prince 
and his royal parents , one of them sang more 
sweetly than the rest, and the Prince clapped his 
hands and smiled at her This troubled the 
httle mermaid She knew that she herself had 
sung far more sweetly, and she thought : " Oh, 
that he might know that for the sake of being 
near him I have given away my voice for ever ! ” 
Then the slave-girls danced some hght and 
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graceful measures to the loveliest music At 
this the little mermaid lifted her lovely white 
arms, raised herself on the tips of her toes, and 
floated lightly across the floor as none had ever 
done before. Every movement made her loveli- 
ness more apparent and her eyes spoke more 
deeply to the heart than did ever the songs of 
the slave-girls. 

Everybody was enchanted with her, especially 
the Pnnce, who called her his little foundling, and 
she danced more and more, though every time 
her feet touched the floor it was as if she trod on 
a sharp loiife. The Prince declared that she 
should always be with him, and she was given 
leave to sit outside his door on a velvet cushion. 

Presently he had her dressed in a male costume 
that she might ride out with him They rode 
together through the fragrant woods, where green 
branches touched their shoulders and little birds 
sang among the fresh green leaves. She clam- 
bered with the Prince right up the high moun- 
tains, and although her tender feet bled so that 
others saw it, she only laughed at the suffering 
and followed him till they saw the clouds sailmg 
below them like flocks of birds departing to a 
foreign land. 

At night, in the Prince's palace, while others 
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slept, she would go out on the broad marble 
steps, for it cooled her burning feet to stand m 
the cold sea-water , and then she thought of the 
friends she had left in the depths below 

One night her sisters rose up arm m arm ; they 
sang so sorrouduUy as they swam m the water. 
She nodded to them, and they recognized her, 
and told her how miserable she had made them 
all by going away 

After that, they visited her every night, and 
once she saw, a long way off, her aged grand- 
mother, who had not come up above the sea for 
many years, and the Sea-Kmg with his croAvn 
upon his head They stretched out their hands 
towards her, but dared not come so close to land 
as did her sisters 

Every day she became dearer to the Pnnce , 
he loved her as one might love a dear, good child , 
but to make her liis queen never entered his 
mmd Yet his wife she must become, or she would 
never obtain an immortal soul, but would melt to 
foam on the mommg of his weddmg another. 

“ Do you love me most of all ? ” the eyes of the 
little meimaid seemed to ask when he took her 
in his arms and kissed her fair brow. 

“Yes, you are dearest of all to me,” said the 
Pnnce, “ for you have the best heart You are 
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the most devoted to me, and you are just Eke a 
lovely maiden I once saw but shall never see 
agam I was on a ship which was wrecked, the 
billows cast me ashore near a holy temple, where 
many young girls were worshipping The young- 
est, who found me on the sea-shore and saved 
my life, I only saw twice ; she is the only one I 
could love m this world, but you are like her, you 
almost drive her image from my soul, she 
belongs to the holy temple, and therefore my 
good fortune has sent you to me instead, and we 
will never part ” 

" Alas • he knows not that it was I who saved 
his life,” thought the httle mermaid " I bore 
him nght over the sea to the wood where the holy 
temple stands, I sat beneath the foam and looked 
to see if any one would come ; I saw the pretty 
girl whom he loves better than he does me i ” 
And the mermaid drew a deep sigh, for weep she 
could not. " He says the gurl belongs to that 
holy temple, that she will never come forth mto 
the world, and that they will never meet again, 
I am with him, I see him every day, I will chensh 
and love him, and sacrifice my life to Mm ' ” 

But now came talk that the Prince was to 
marry and would take the lovely daughter of the 
neighbouring kmg, and that was why he now set 
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about fitting out a splendid ship. " The Pnnce is 
travelling to see the land of the neighbouring 
long,” was said, but everyone knew it was 
really to see the neighbouring king’s daughter 
that he went forth with such a grand retinue. 

The httle mermaid shook her head and smiled , 
she knew the Pnnce's thoughts better than did 
all the others “ I must travel,” he had said to 
her, “ I must see this beautiful Prmcess , my 
parents require it of me, but they shall not 
force me to bung her home as my bnde I 
cannot love her , she is not like the lovely girl 
m the temple whom you are hke Should I ever 
choose me a bnde, it would rather be you, my 
dumb foundling vith the speaking eyes ! ” And 
he kissed her rosy mouth, played with her long 
hair, and laid his head close to her heart while 
she dreamt of human bhss and an immortal soul 
" Surely you are not fnghtened at the sea, my 
dumb child i ” said he, as they stood on the fine 
ship which was to carry him to the land of the 
neighbotuing kmg. And he talked to her of 
storm and calm, of the strange fishes of the deep, 
and what the divers see down there, and she 
smiled, for she knew better than any one else 
about the bottom of the sea 
In the moonhght nights, when all on bo^d 
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were asleep save the man at the helm, she sat at 
the side of the ship and looked down through the 
clear water and seemed to see her father’s palace. 
High above it stood the old grandmother with her 
silver crown on her head, staring up at the ship’s 
keel through the contrary currents Then her 
sisters came up to the surface of the water, and 
gazed sadly at her and wrung then white hands. 
She beckoned to them, smiled, and would have 
told them that she was well and happy, but the 
cabm-boy drew near at that moment and her 
sisters dived beneath the waves, so that she half 
fancied the white things she had seen were but 
the foam upon the waters 
The next mommg the ship sailed into the port 
of the neighbourmg king’s splendid capital The 
church bells were rmging , trumpets sounded from 
the tops of the high towers, and soldiers stood 
drawn up with waving banners and flashing spears 
Every day now brought a fresh feast or enter- 
tainment. Balls and assembhes followed m rapid 
succession, but the Princess was not yet there, 
for she had been brought up in a holy temple far 
away, they said, where she had learnt all the 
royal virtues. At last she amved. 

Full of eagerness, the httle mermaid stood there 
to see her loveliness ; and she had to recognize that 
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a more beautiful face she had never seen. Her skin 
was transparently fine, and from behmd the long 
dark lashes smiled a pair of dark blue, faithful eyes 
" It IS you > ” cned the Pnnce, " you who saved 
me when I lay hke a corpse on the sea-shore I ” 
And he embraced his blushing bride. " Oh i I 
am so happy, I don’t know what to do ' " said 
he to the httle mermaid. "The very best I 
dared to hope has come to pass. You too will 
rejoice at my good fortune, for you love me more 
than them all I ’’ And the httle mermaid kissed 
his hand, but she felt already that her heart would 
break. Yes, his bridal mom would mean death to 
her, and she would be changed into sea-foam 
All the bells were ringing, and heralds rode 
through the streets to proclaim the espousals. 

Perfumed oil burned m precious silver lamps 
upon every altar. The priests swung their cen- 
sers, and the bride and bridegroom gave each 
other their hands and received the bishop’s 
benediction The little mermaid, dressed m cloth 
of gold, stood there and held up the bride’s train, 
but her ears did not hear the festal music, nor 
did her eyes see the sacred ceremony; she 
thought of her night of death, of all that she had 
lost in this world. 

The same evening the bride and bridegroom 
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went aboard the ship. Cannons roared and flags 
waved, and on the deck was placed a royal bndal 
tent of cloth of gold and purple and precious furs 
The sails swelled out in the breeze, and the 
ship glided lightly over the ocean. When it grew 
dark, coloured lamps were ht, and the s^ors 
danced merrily on the deck. The little mermaid 
could not help thinking of the first time she had 
risen above the sea, and seen the same gaiety and 
splendour. She whirled round and round in the 
dance, skimming along as the swallow skims when 
it is pursued, and everyone applauded her, for 
never before had she danced so beautifully. 
There was a piercing as of sharp loiives m her 
feet, but she heeded it not ; the anguish of her 
heart was far more piercmg. She loiew this was 
the last evening she would ever be able to see 
hun for whom she had forsaken relatives and 
home, sacrificed her lovely voice, and suffered 
endless tortures day by day, without his having 
even dreamt of it. It was the last night on 
which she was to breathe the same air as he, to look 
upon the deep sea and the star-ht sky. An eternal 
night, without a thought, or a dream, awaited her, 
for she had no soul and could not obtain one. 

All was joy and gaiety on board the ship tdl 
long past midnight, and all the time she laughed 
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She plunged from the ship mto the sea. 
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and danced with the thought of death in her 
heart. The Prince kissed his lovely bride and 
she toyed with his black hair, and arm in arm 
they went to rest in their splendid tent. 

It grew dark and aU was still on board , only 
the steersman stood there at the helm. The 
little mermaid leaned her white arms on the 
railing and looked towards the east for the rosy 
dawn ; the first sunbeam, she knew weU, must 
kill her. Then she saw her sisters rise up from 
the sea, and they were as pale as she. Their long 
fair hair streamed no longer in the breeze; it 
had all been cut of. 

'' We have given it to the witch to secure help 
that you may not die to-night I She has given 
us this knife ; look how sharp it is ! Before the 
sun rises you must plunge it into the Prmce's 
heart, and then, when his warm blood sprinkles 
your feet, they will again close up into a fish’s 
tail, and you will be once more a mennaid, and 
may sink through the water to us, and live your 
three hundred years before you become dead, salt 
sea-foam. Hasten then ! Either he or you must 
die before sunrise. Our old grandmother has 
sorrowed so that her hair has fallen off, as ours 
has fallen off beneath the witch’s shears. Kill 
the Prince and come back to us ! Hasten 1 
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Do 3'ou not see the red sti'eaks yonder in the 
sky ? A few more mmutes and the sun uull nse 
and you must die." And they heaved a deep 
sigh and sanli beneath the waves. 

The little mermaid drew aside the purple 
curtains from tlie tent, and saw the beautiful 
bride asleep with her head on the Pnnce’s breast. 
She bent down and Idssed Ins fair brow ; then 
looked up at the sky where the red dawn grew 
brighter and brighter Then she gazed at the 
sharp kmfe, and agam turned her e5fes on the 
Prince, who, m his dreams, called his bride by 
name, she alone was m his tlioughts Theloufe 
quivered in the mermaid’s hand. Should she 
strike ^ Anotlier moment and she cast it far 
away m the waves They shone red where it 
fell, as if drops of blood gurgled up from the 
water Once agam she gazed with achmg eyes 
at the Pnnce, then plunged from the ship mto the 
sea, and felt her body dissolving into foam. 

And now the sun rose out of the sea , its rays 
fell with gentle warmth upon the cold sea-foam, 
and the little mermaid did not feel the pangs of 
death. She saw the bright sun, and above her 
hundreds of beautiful transparent shapes were 
hovermg. She could still catch a glimpse of the 
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white sails of the ship and of the red clouds in the 
sky. The voice of the shapes was all melody, but 
so ethereal that no human ear could hear it, just 
as no human eye could see them ; they had no 
wings, but their very lightness poised them in 
the air. The little mermaid saw that she now 
had a body like theurs, and it rose higher and 
higher from out the foam. 

“ To whom have I come ? ” cned she, and her 
voice sounded like the voices of the other bemgs, 
so ethereal that no earthly music could equal it. 

" To the daughters of the air,” answered they , 
" a mermaid has not an immortal soul, and can 
never have one unless she wins a man’s love, 
her eternal existence depends upon a Power 
beyond her. The daughters of the air, likewise, 
have not an immortal soul, but they can obtain one 
by their good deeds We fly to the hot countnes, 
where the sultry, pestilential air destroys the 
children of men ; there we waft coolness and 
spread the fragrance of flowers through the air to 
heal and refresh. When for three hundred years 
we have stnven to do all the good m our power 
we obtam an immortal soul and share the 
eternal destmies of the human race You, poor 
httle mermaid, have striven after good with your 
whole heart, like us, you have suffered and 
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endured, and raised yourself into a spint of the air. 
Now, therefore, you can wn for j^ourself an immor- 
tal soul after tliree hundred years of good deeds.” 

And the httle mermaid raised her bright arms 
towards the sun, and for the first time felt tears 
m her eyes 

There were hfe and bustle on board the ship 
again; she saw the Prmce and his beautiful 
bnde seekmg her, and then gazing sadly down 
upon the bubbhng foam, as if they knew she had 
plunged into the billows. Unseen by eitlier of 
tliem, she kissed the bride’s forehead, smiled upon 
the Prmce, and rose with the other children of the 
air up to the rosy clouds which were saihng the sky 
" For three hundred years we shall float and 
float till we glide nght mto God’s kmgdom ” 
"Yea, and we may get there still sooner,” 
whispered one " Unseen we enter the houses 
of men where there are children, and every day 
we find a good child who gladdens his parents’ 
hearts, and deserves their love, God shortens our 
time of tnal The child does not know when 
we fly through the room, but when we can smile 
with joy over it a whole 5^ear is taken from the 
three hundred. But whenever we see a bad and 
lU-behaved child we shed tears of sorrow, and 
every tear adds a day to our time of trial I ” 

M 
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A SOLDIER came marching along the 
high road. Left, right ! left, right > He 
had his knapsack on his back and a 
sword by his side, for he had been to the wars and 
was now returning home. 

Then he met an old ivitch on the highway ; she 
was ugly and her underlip hung down to her 
chin 

" Good evening, soldier," said she ; " what a 
fine sword you have, and a big knapsack, too ; 
you are a proper sort of soldier ! You shall have 
as much money as you like " 

" Thank you, old witch ! " said the soldier 
"You see that large tree ? ” said the witch, 
pointmg to a tree which stood close beside them 
"It IS quite hollow inside. You must climb to 
the top, and then you will see a hole through 
which you can let yourself right do^vn into the 
tree. I will fasten a rope round your body so 
that I may draw you up again when you call out ” 
" But what am I to do down in the tree ? " 
asked the soldier. 

" Get money ! " said the witch. " When you 
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get to the bottom of the tree you will see a large 
passage, it is quite light, for hundreds and 
hundreds of lamps bum there. Presently you 
wdl come to three doors ; you can open them all, 
for the keys are m them. When you enter the 
first chamber, you nTll see m the middle of the 
floor a large chest, on top of which sits a, dog 
with eyes as large as teacups But you need not 
mmd him I wall give you my blue-stnped 
apron to spread on the floor ; then march briskly 
up to the dog, seize him, place him on my apron, 
open the chest and take as many pieces of money 
as you please They are of copper, the whole 
lot of them , but if you would rather have silver, 
you need only go into the next chamber. There 
sits a dog wath eyes as large as miU-wheels But 
never mmd him Put him on my apron and 
help yourself to the money If, how'ever, you 
would prefer gold, you can have that also— as 
much of it as you can carry, by gomg into the 
third chamber. But the dog that sits on the 
money-chest m that room has eyes each of which 
IS as big as a tower He k somethmg hke a dog, 
I can teU you i But never mind him. Just put 
him on my apron and he won’t hurt you a bit, 
and then you can take out of the chest as much 
gold as you like." 
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The dog \Mth eyes as big as teacups was oh 
at once, and bcfoie the soldier had tune to 
think about it he reappeared with the 
Piincess She lay asleep on the dog’s back, 
and was so lovely that anyone could see at 
once that she was a ical Princess, 
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" It doesn't sound so bad,” said tbe soldier. 
“ But wbat am I to give you, old ^tch ? — for 
you mean to have something out of this for 
yourself, I know” 

“ No,” said the witch, “ I won’t have a single 
penny. The only thing I ask you to do is to 
bring me an old tinder box which my grand- 
mother forgot when she went do\vn there.” 

" All nght ! Let me fasten the rope round 
my body,” said the soldier 

" Here it is,” said the witch, '' and here is my 
blue-striped apron.” 

So the soldier climbed the tree, let himself 
plump down into the hole, and found himself, as 
the witch had said he would, m a large passage 
where hundreds and hundreds of lamps were 
burmng. 

And now he unlocked the first door. Ugh! 
there sat the dog with eyes as large as teacups 
and glared at him 

" You're a pretty fellow i ” said the soldier 
putting him on the witch’s apron, and takmg as 
many copper coins as he could cram mto his 
pockets. Then he locked the chest, put the dog 
on top of it again, and went into the second 
chamber Ugh 1 there sat the dog nnth eyes as 
big as mill-wheels. 
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“You shouldn’t stare at me so much,’’ said 
the soldier, “ you might injure your eyesight i ’’ 
And with that he placed the dog on the witch’s 
apron, but when he saw the heaps of silver money 
in the chest he flung away all the copper money 
he had and filled his pockets and his knapsack 
with nothing but silver. 

Then he went into the third chamber. Now 
this was truly hideous. The dog in that room 
really had two eyes each one of which was as 
large as a tower, and they ran round in his head 
like clock-work. 

“ Good evening ! ” said the soldier, and touched 
his cap, for a dog like that he had never seen 
before. But after looking at him a little longer, 
“ Come, come,’’ thought he, “ I’ve stared enough 
now, surely • ’’ and hfting him down on to the 
floor he opened the chest. 

Gracious ! what a lot of gold was there I Why, 
with that money he might have bought the whole 
of the town, and all the sugar pigs of all the 
stall-women there, together with aU the tin 
soldiers, whips, and rocking-horses in the whole 
world t Yes, there was money, and no mistake > 

So the soldier threw away all the silver pieces 
he had filled his pockets and his knapsack with, 
and took gold instead — ^and he filled not only 
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his pockets and his knapsack, but his cap and 
his shoes so that he could hardly walk. Then he 
lifted the dog on to the chest again, banged the 
hd, and bawled up the tree, " Draw me up now, 
old witch ' ” 

“ Have you got the tinder box ? ” asked the 
witch 

" Oh ! ” cried the soldier. " I had clean for- 
gotten it,” and he went back and fetched it The 
witch then drew him up, and he stood agam on 
the highway, with his pockets, boots, knapsack, 
and cap crammed with gold 
" What are you going to do with this tmder 
box ? ” asked the soldier 
" That doesn’t concern you,” said the witch. 
” You've got your money, haven’t you ? Now 
give me the tinder box, that’s allT want.” 

" Rubbish I ” said the soldier. " Will you tell 
me this mstant what you want with it, or I’ll 
draw my sword and cut your head off I ” 

" No,” said the witch, “ I won't 1 ” 

The soldier at once struck her head off, and 
there she lay . He then tied up aU his money in 
her apron, slung it over his shoulder, put the 
tinder box in his pocket, and walked straight to 
the town 

It was a pretty town, and he put up at the nicest 
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inn, demanding the very best rooms they had and 
the food he liked most, for now he was rich— he 
had lots and lots of money. 

To the servant who cleaned his shoes it seemed 
absurd that so rich a gentleman should have such 
shabby old shoes, but he had not yet had time to 
buy new ones 

Next day he got proper walking boots and 
some reaUy beautiful clothes. So the common 
soldier had now become a fine gentleman, and 
the people told him all about their town and its 
nches and splendour, and about their Kmg, and 
what a charming daughter he had 

" Where can one get a peep at her ^ ” asked the 
soldier. 

"You can’t see her at all,’’ they said ; " she 
lives in a large copper castle with walls and towers 
aH around it None but the King may go in and 
out of it to see her, for it has been foretold that 
she will marry a mere common soldier, and the 
Kmg cannot endure the thought of that.’’ 

" Would that I might but see her ! ’’ thought 
the soldier , but of course this was quite out of 
the question. 

And now he lived right merrily, went to the 
theatre, drove m the King’s park, and gave lots 
of money to the poor, which was very handsome 
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of him He knew indeed, of old, how bad it was 
to be without a farthing. But now he was rich 
and had fine clothes, and plenty of friends who 
all said what a fine fellow he was, and what a 
perfect gentleman, and the soldier was very 
pleased to hear this said 

But as he was paying and giving money away 
every day, and none was coming in, he at last 
found that he had only two farthmgs left, and 
was obliged to leave the grand rooms where he 
had been living, and make the best of a little 
garret under the roof, where he had to clean his 
own boots, and even to mend them with a darning 
needle And now not one of his friends came to 
see him—they did not like gomg up so many 
stairs. 

One very dark evening, he had not money enough 
even to buy himself a light, when it occurred to him 
that there might be the fag end of a candle m the 
tmder box he had picked up in the hollow tree 
when the witch had helped him down. So he 
took out the tinder box and the candle stump, 
but no sooner had he struck a spark from the 
flmt than the door flew open and the dog with 
eyes as big as teacups, whom he had seen down 
m the tree, stood before him and said, “ What 
does my lord command ? ’’ 
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“ Well, I never ! ” said the soldier. " It will 
be a useful sort of tmder box if I can get whatever 
I want I Bring me some money," said he to the 
dog, and whisk i it was gone— whisk t and it 
was back agam, holding in its mouth a large bag 
full of copper coins. 

And now the soldier understood what a very 
fine sort of tinder box it reaUy was. If he struck 
the flint once, there came the dog who sat on the 
chest full of copper corns ; if he struck twice, in 
came the dog who watched the silver money, 
and if he struck thrice, there appeared the dog 
who minded the gold. 

So the soldier went downstairs again to his 
handsome rooms, bought some more fine clothes, 
and all his old friends immediately recognized 
and made much of him. 

One night he fell thinking • " How ridiculous it 
is that one cannot get a peep at the Princess ' 
Every one says how lovely she is, but what is the 
good of that if she is to mope away all her days in 
the big copper castle with the many towers ? 
Can’t I get to see her somehow ? \%ere's my 
tinder box ? ” So he struck a spark, and whisk > 
there stood the dog with the eyes as big as tea- 
cups 

" I know that it is midmght," said the soldier. 
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" but I should very much like to see the Princess, 
if it were only for a moment I '' 

The dog was off at once, and before the soldier 
had time to think about it, he reappeared with 
the Prmcess. She lay asleep on the dog’s back, 
and was so lovely that any one could see at once 
she was a real Prmcess The soldier could not 
let wen alone Kiss her he must, for he was a 
true soldier 

The dog then ran back with the Pnncess But 
next morning, when the Kmg and Queen were hav- 
ing breakfast with her, the Princess said that she 
had dreamed such a strange dream m the night 
about a dog and a soldier. She had ndden on 
the dog, and the soldier had kissed her 
“ A very pretty story truly ! ” said the Queen 
And now one of the old ladies-m-waiting was 
set to watch by the Princess’s bed next mght to 
see if It were really a dream or what else it could 
be 

The soldier longed very much for another 
glimpse of the Pnncess, so the dog came agam 
at night, took her, and ran away with all its 
might But the old lady-m-waiting put on 
waterproof boots and ran just as quickly behmd 
them When she saw them disappear into a 
large house, she thought, “ Now I know where 
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it is,” and marked a great cross on the door with 
a piece of chalk. Then she went home and lay 
down, and the dog also came back that way TOth 
the Princess ; but when he saw that a cross had 
been marked on the door where the soldier dwelt, 
he took a piece of chalk and marked crosses on 
all the doors in the town, so that the Court dame 
could not possibly find the nght one 

Early in the morning the Kmg and the Queen, 
the old Court dame and all the Court officials, 
came to see where the Princess had been taken. 

" It must be here ! ” said the King, when he 
saw the first door with a cross upon it. 

" No, it is there, my dear husband ! " said the 
Queen, pointing to the second door ivith a cross 
upon it, 

“ But there is one here, and there is one there i ” 
cried all the courtiers. Wherever they looked 
there were crosses on the doors. So they soon 
saw that it was no good searchmg farther. 

But the Queen was a wise woman, who could 
do much more than merely ride out in a coach. 
She took her large gold scissors, snipped a large 
piece of silk into small bits and sewed them into 
a pretty little bag ; this she filled with small 
fine grains of buckwheat, fastened it to the 
Prmcess’s back, and when this was done, she cut 
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I won’t have it ' ” said the King , but the 
biggest dog took both him and the Queen 
and hurled them ever so much farther than 
all the others. 
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a little hole in the bag so that the grains might 
dribble through along the whole way the Prmcess 
went. 

At night the dog came again, took the Princess 
on his back, and ran with her to the soldier, who 
had grown so fond of her that he longed to be a 
Prince that he might have her as his wife. 

The dog did not notice how the grains were 
dribblmg all the way from the Palace to the 
soldier's dwelling, as he ran right up the wall 
with the Princess , so in the mommg the King 
and Queen saw at once where their daughter had 
been ; and they had the soldier seized and put 
him into prison. 

There he sat. Ugh ' how dark and homd it 
was, and they said to him, " To-morrow you shall 
be hanged ! ” 

This was not a pleasant thing to hear, especially 
as he had forgotten his tinder box and left it at 
the inn. In the morning he could see through 
the iron bars of the little ivindow all the people 
hastening out of the town to see him hanged. He 
heard the drums beatmg and saw the soldiers 
marching. Every one was runnmg that way as 
fast as they could. Among them was a cobbler’s 
lad with his leather apron and slippers ; he was 
running at such a rate that one of his slippers 
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flew off right against the wall where the soldier 
was peeping between the iron bars. 

"Hi! you cobbler-lad, don’t be in such a 
hurry ' ’’ cned the soldier. " Nothing will take 
place till I arrive, but if you will just run over to 
where I have been living and fetch me my tinder 
box, you shall have five copper pieces , but you 
must go as quickly as your legs will carry you ’’ 
The cobbler’s lad wanted the money very much, 
so off he ran for the tinder box, gave it to the 
soldier, and— yes, now you shall hear something 1 

Outside the town a large gallows had been 
erected, and round about it stood the soldiers 
and thousands of people. The Kmg and Queen 
sat on a beautiful ilirone nght opposite the Judge 
and the whole Council 

The soldier already stood on the ladder, but 
just as they were about to throw the cord round 
his neck, he observed that it had always been the 
custom for a criminal to be granted one innocent 
wish before he suffered death. He would so 
much like, he said, to smoke a pipe of tobacco — 
it was, after aU, the last pipe he would ever smoke 
in this world > 

The Kmg did not hke to say " No ’’ to that, and 
so the soldier took out his tmder box and struck 
a hght— once— twice— and thrice. And there 
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came all the dogs, the one with eyes as big as 
tea-cups, the one with eyes as big as mill-wheels, 
and the one with eyes as big as towers 

" Save me from being hanged ! ” said the 
soldier, and with that the dogs rushed upon the 
Judges and the whole Council, took some by the 
legs and others by the nose and flung them up 
high into the air so that they fell down and were 
dashed to pieces. 

" I won’t have it ! ” said the King ; but the 
largest dog took both him and the Queen and 
hurled them ever so much farther than all the 
others. Then the soldiers grew frightened and 
all the people cried, " Good soldier, you shall be 
our King and marry the pretty Pnncess I ” 

So the soldier sat in the Kmg’s carriage, and 
all three dogs ran m front and barked, “ Hurrah i ” 
The boys whistled through their fingers, and the 
soldiers presented arms The Pnncess came out 
of the copper castle and became Queen, and 
really very much liked it The wedding feast 
lasted eight days, and the dogs sat at table and 
made big eyes and stared with aU their might 
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T here was a large wax-light which had 
a very good opinion of itself 
'' I was bom m wax and shaped m a 
mould,” it said; "I shine better and bum 
longer than other hghts, my place is m the 
chandelier or the silver candlestick I ” 

“ That must be a dehghtful existence ' ” said 
the tallow-candle " I am only of tallow, only 
a dip, but I always console myself with the 
reflection, that at any rate, I am something more 
than a rush-light, that is only dipped twice, 
whereas I am dipped four times to give me my 
proper thickness I am quite satisfied, no 
doubt it IS luckier and more genteel to be bom 
m wax and not m tallow, but one does not order 
one's place in the world They get mto the glass 
chandelier m the dining-room I remam m the 
kitchen, but the kitchen is a good place too; 
the whole house gets its food thence " 

" But there is something more important than 
food,” said the wax candle " Society i To 
see people shme and to shme one’s self I There 
will be a ball here this evemng Now you’ll 
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see that I and all my family will be sent for 
immediately I ” 

Scarcely had this been said when all the wax- 
candles were sent for, but the tallow-candle came 
along with them also. The lady of the house 
herself held it in her dainty hand and carried it 
into the kitchen ; there stood a little lad with 
a basket which was filled with potatoes and a 
couple of apples were there too. All this the 
good lady gave to the poor boy. 

" And there’s a candle for you as well, my 
little friend > " said she ; " your mother sits 
and works right through the night; she can 
make use of it i ” 

The little daughter of the house stood close 
by and when she heard the words " right through 
the night,” she said with heartfelt joy : " I shall 
be up all night, too ; we are going to have a 
ball, and I shall have my large red bows on ” 
How her face beamed ! It was joy ! No. wax 
candle can shine like those child-eyes ! 

So the tallow candle was laid- beneath the 
basket-lid and the boy went away with it 

" I wonder whither I am going now * ” thought 
the candle. " I am on my way to poor people ; 
perhaps I shall get a brass holder, while the wax- 
candle sits m silver and sees the most elegant 
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people. How delightful it must be to slune before 
the grand folk. But it is my lot to be tallow, 
not wax I ” 

And the candle came to the poor people, a 
widow with three children m a little low room 
nght opposite the nch house " God bless the 
good lady for what she gave I ” said the mother ; 
"’tis really a lovely light i It may last the 
whole night.” And the candle was ht. 

" Fut-foi I ” it spluttered. " That was a nasty- 
smeUing sulphur-match she ht me ivith i That’s 
not the sort of thing they would be likely to offer 
the wax-candle in the rich house over the 
way ' ” 

There, too, candles were lit, they shone over 
the street; the carnages rumbled along with 
the smartly dressed ball-guests and the music 
sounded. 

" Now they are beginning over there," said the 
tallow-candle, and it thought of the little rich 
girl's beammg face, more beaming than all the 
wax hghts " I shall never see that sight again ! ” 

Then the smallest of the children of that poor 
house came in , a little girl She put her arms 
round the necks of her brother and sister ; she 
had something very important to tell them, so 
important that it must be whispered : “ Tliis— 
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evening— we— are— going— to— have— only fancy i 
— we — are — going to — ^have — hot potatoes! ” 

And her face beamed with delight , the candles 
shone right upon it , it saw there a ]oy, a happi- 
ness, as great as in the rich house yonder where 
the little girl had said, “ We are to have a ball 
this evening > and I shall have the large red 
bows on ! ” 

“ Is it such a great tlung to have hot potatoes l ” 
thought the candle , " there’s ]ust as much ]oy 
among the little ones here as over there • ” And 
It sneezed on the strength of it, that is to say it 
spluttered, which is as much as a taUow-candle 
can do. Tlie table was laid, the potatoes were 
eaten. Oh ! how nice they tasted > It was 
quite a banquet, and every one got an apple mto 
the bargam, and the smallest child of all said the 
foUowmg httle verse 

“ Thou God so good, my thanks to Thee 
That Thou hast given food to me 1 Amen ” 

“ Wasn’t that nicely said, mother ? ” ex- 
claimed the little one immediately afterwards 
"You must not ask or say such things < ” said 
the mother, " you should merely think upon the 
good God who has fed you ! " 

The little ones were got to bed, were kissed 
and went straight off to sleep and the mother sat 
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and sewed till late into the night to make both 
ends meet both for herself and for them. And 
the candles shone from the rich house over the 
way, and the music sounded. The stars twinkled 
over all the houses, as brightly on the poor 
as on the nch : there was no difference. 

" That was a capital evenmg after all's said ! ” 
opined the tallow-candle. " I suppose the wax- 
candles had a better time of it in the silver 
candlestick I I should so like to know that before 
I bum down to the socket i ” And it thought of 
the pair of happy children, the one that was lit 
by the wax-candle and the one that was lit by the 
taUow-candle ! 



THE SNOW QUEEN 

IN SEVEN STORIES 

First Story— which tells of the Mirror 
AND the Splinters 

L ook I now we’U begin When we have 
got to the end of the story, we shall know 
more than we do now, for it was a 
wicked gnome, it was the very worst of the lot, 
it was, in fact, the Evil One himself 
One day, when he was in a good humour, he 
made a looking-glass which had this pecuharity, 
that everything good and fair which mirrored 
itself therein vanished into next to nothing, but 
what was of no good, or was foul to look upon, 
stood right out and became stiU worse. In this 
mirror the loveliest landscapes looked like cooked 
spinach and the best men became ugly or stood 
upon their heads ; faces were so distorted that 
no one could recognize them, and anyone who 
had a freclde might be quite certam that it 
would appear ^ if it ran right over nose and 
mouth. If a good pious thought passed through 
a man’s mind, such a grimace would appear in 
the mirror that the Evil One laughed fit to spht 

at his cunning invention. 
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All those who went to the Gnome School kept 
by the E\t 1 One proclaimed far and wide that a 
miracle had happened ; now, at last, said they, 
one could see how the world and mankind really 
looked. Tliey ran about with the mirror till 
there was not a land or a person which had not 
been distorted on its surface. 

And now they ivanted to fly up to Heaven 
itself and make fun of the angels. The higher 
they fleiv with the mirror, the more broadly it 
grinned— m fact, they could scarcely hold it. 
Higher and higher they flew, nearer to the sun, 
and then the mirror shook so fnghtfully that it 
flew out of their hands and plunged down upon 
the earth, where it was smashed into millions 
and billions of pieces. 

Thus it w'orked even more mischief than before, 
for some of the pieces were no larger tlian grains 
of sand, and tliese flew about &e world, and 
whenever they got into people's eyes there they 
sta 5 fed and people saw all things distorted or 
had eyes for nothing but what was improper m a 
tiling, for every tiny grain of glass possessed the 
same power that the mirror had as a w'hole. 
Some men even got a little looking-glass sphnter 
in their hearts, and the result was shocking, for 
them hearts immediately became like lumps of ice. 
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Some of the splinters were so large that they 
were used for window panes, but it was not right 
to view one’s friends through these panes. Other 
pieces were made up into spectacles, and when 
people put such spectacles on to see better and 
be fair and just, a pretty mess they made of it. 
The Evil One laughed till his sides shook, the 
whole thing tickled him so deliciously. But yet 
other little splinters flew up into the air, as you 
shall presently hear. 

Second Story— A Little Boy and A Little 
Girl 

In a large city where there were so many houses 
and men that there was no room for every one 
to have a little garden of his own, so that most 
people had to be content with flowers in pots, 
there were nevertheless two poor children who 
had a garden a little bigger than a flower-pot. 
They were not brother and sister, but then 
parents dwelt close to one another , in two little 
rooms close under the roofs where the roof of 
a neighbouring house joined on to theirs A 
gutter ran all along beneath the eaves. In each 
house was a little window; one had only to step over 
the gutter to get from one window to the other. 

Each family had outside a large wooden box, 
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in which they grew pot herbs for their own use, 
and a httle rose tree There was one m each 
box and they grew splendidly. The two famihes 
now hit on the plan of placing the boxes crossways 
over the gutter, so that they nearly reached from 
one window to the other and looked exactly hke 
two flower-beds. The tendrils of the plants hung 
down over the boxes and the rose-trees shot 
forth long branches round the wmdows and 
leaned over to one another; it was almost a 
triumphal arch of flowers and leaves. As the 
boxes were very high and the children knew they 
must not chmb up to them, they got leave to sit 
on their small stools beneath the rose-trees, and 
there they played together prettily and happily 
In winter this pleasure ceased The wmdows 
were often frozen, but then they warmed copper 
pieces on the stove, laid the hot coin on the 
frozen pane, and then there was such a nice round 
hole to peep through. Behind the hole peered 
such a nice gentle eye, one from each window ; 
it was the httle boy and the httle girl looking at 
each other. He was called Kay and she was 
called Gerda. In summer they could get at each 
other with a single step , but in winter they had 
first to go down a lot of stairs and then up another 
lot of stairs. 
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Outside, the snowflakes were falling, 

'' 'Tis the white bees swarming ! ” said the old 
grandmother. 

“ And have they a queen bee ? ” asked the 
little boy, for he knew there is always a queen bee 
among real bees. 

" That they have < ” said the grandmother 
" She flies where they swarm the thickest. She 
IS the biggest of them all and she never rests still 
upon the earth but flies up again in the black 
cloud. On a winter’s night she flies through the 
streets of the town and peeps in at the windows, 
and then they freeze into aE sorts of odd shapes 
and look like flowers.” 

" Yes, I have seen that ! ” said both the 
children, and they laiew that it was true. 

Can the Snow Queen come in here ? ” asked 
the little girl. 

"Let her come if she dares,” said the 'boy; 
" and I’ll put her on the stove and she will melt.” 

But the grandmother smoothed his hair and 
told them other tales. 

In the evening, when little Kay was in his own 
home and half undressed, he crept up on to the 
f^Tiair by the window and peeped out of the httle 
hole ; a few snowflakes were falling and one, 
the largest of aU, remained l3diig comer 
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of one of the flower-boxK ; as he watched, the 
snowflake grew larger and larger till at last it 
became-a full-grown lady, clad in the finest white 
gauze, that seemed to consist of rafllions of 
starry crystals. She was fair and fine, but of 
ice— dazzlmg, sparklmg ice Yet she was alive , 
" her eyes sparkled hlce two bnght stars, but there 
was no rest or peace in them. 

She nodded towards the wmdow and beckoned 
with her hand The httle boy was frightened 
and sprang down from the chair ; and then it 
was as if ahuge bird flew past the wmdow outside. 

Next day there was a hoar-frost— then it 
thawed— and at last the spring came. The sun 
shone, the green things peeped forth, the swallows 
built their nests, the wmdows were opened, and 
the children again sat m then httle garden high 
up on the roof above all the other storeys. 

The roses blossomed very beautifully that 
summer. The httle gurl had learnt a hymn and 
m it there was somethmg about roses, and these 
roses made her think about her own, and she 
sang the hymn to the httle boy and he sang it 
with her : 

" The roses bloom but one short hour, then die. 

But the infant Jesus ever hves on high " '■ 

And the little ones held each other by the 
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hands, kissed the roses and looked up at God's 
bright sunshine and talked as if the Child Jesus 
were there. What beautiful summer days they 
were ; it was so delightful to be near the sweet 
rose-trees, which seemed as if they would never 
cease blooming. 

Kay and Gerda sat lookmg at their picfure- 
book of birds and beasts, when, just as the church 
clock struck five, Kay suddenly cned out, “ Oh, 
it stabbed me in the heart, and now I have some- 
thing m my eye > ” 

The httle girl threw her aims round his neck , 
he blmked with his eyes, but there was nothing 
to be seen m them. 

“ I think it has gone,” said he, but gone it had 
not. It was one of those bits of glass which had 
sprung from the mirror, the magic mirror, you 
recollect, that nasty glass which made everything 
great and good look ugly and petty, but made 
the bad and disagreeable stand out plainly, while 
every fault in a thmg was immediately seen. 
Poor Kay had also got an atom right m his heart. 
Soon it would become like a lump of ice. At 
present it did no harm, but it was there, 

” Why do you cry ? ” he asked. ” You'll only 
make yourself ugly. There's nothing amiss with 
me ! Fie ! ” he cned suddenly, ” this rose is 
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gnawed by a worm, and look ! that one is quite 
crooked 1 They are really very ugly roses, after 
all. They are like the boxes they stand in ! " 
And he gave the boxes a kick and tore off two of 
the roses. 

" Kay ! what are you doing ? ” cried the little 
girl, and v/hen he saw her dismay he tore off yet 
another rose and ran back to his own \rindow 
and away from sweet little Gerda. 

\Waen she came aftenvards with the picture- 
book, he said it v,as only fit for babies, and when 
his grandmother told them tales, he would be 
sure to come oat with a " bu!—nz.y " whenever 
he was able. He would go behind her, put on 
her spcttacics and imitate her talk ; it was so 
exaeJy like her that people used to laugh when 
they heard him Soon he could imitate the talk 
and gait of all the people who lived in the street. 
Eveiything that was odd and not nice about them 
Kay could imitate, and so folk began to say, 
" That lad has a head upon his shoulders, there 
IS no doubt about it 1 ” But it was the piece of 
glass in his eye and the piece of glass in his heart 
that made him tease e%'en little Gerda, who loved 
him with her whole soul. 

His games tvere now different from what they 
had been; they were more like a grown up 
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person’s amusements One winter’s day, as the 
-snowflakes were whizzmg down, he came with 
a large magnif3n.ng-glass, held the lappet of his 
coat out and let the snowflakes faU upon it. 

" Now look through the glass, Gerda ! ” said 
he, and every snowflake was much bigger and 
looked like a splendid flower or a ten-cornered 
star , it was such a pretty sight i 

“Look how lovely it is,’’ said Kay, “it is 
much more interesting than to have to do with 
real flowers ! And there is not a single flaw m 
them, they are exact. If only they wouldn’t 
melt ! ’’ 

Shortly afterwards came Kay with big gloves 
on and his sledge at his back. He bawled mto 
Gerda’s ear, “ I have leave to drive about 
m the great square where the others are playing,” 
and off he went. 

Down in the square -the boldest lads tied their 
sledges fast to the farmers’ carts and thus drove 
a good distance with them It was jolly fun 

When the play was at its height a large sledge 
came driving along. It was painted white and 
in it sat a person wrapped round m a fleecy white 
pelisse with white fleecy hood , the sledge drove 
round the square twice and Kay quickly tied his 
little sledge to it and so dashed along with it. 
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It went quicker and quicker right into the next 
street The driver turned his head and nodded 
in a friendly ivay to Kay , it was just as if they 
were old acquaintances. Every tune Kay would 
have unfastened his little sledge, the driver nodded 
again, and so Kay remained sittmg where he was 
and they drove right out of the city gates 

Then the snow began to pour down so that the 
little boy could not see an mch before his nose as 
he rushed along. Presently he shpped the rope 
to get loose from the large sledge, but it was of 
no use ; his httle vehicle clung fast, and away 
they went hke the wmd. Then he screamed 
out loudly, but no one heard him ; the snow- 
flakes still fell and the sledge still flew along; 
now and then the sledges gave a leap as if they 
were gomg over hedges and ditches' He grew 
fnghtened, and would have said “ Our Father,” 
but he could only recollect his multiplication 
table. 

The snowflakes grew bigger and bigger; at 
last they looked like large white hens. All at 
once they sprang on one side ; the large sledge 
stopped and the person who was riding in it got 
up. Her pelisse and hood were of snow ; and 
he saw a tall and slender lady of daz/.lin g white- 
ness— and this was the Snow Queen. 
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As he watched through the wndow the snow- 
flake grew larger and larger till at last it 
became a full-grown lady, clad in the finest 
white gauze, that seemed to consist of 
millions of starry crystals She was fair 
and fine, but of ice— dazzling, sparklmg ice. 
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"We have made good progress,” said she, 
"but it IS freezmgly cold, isn’t it? Creep m 
under my bear-skm mantle i ” and she took him 
into the sledge with her and wrapped her pelisse 
round him ; it was as if he sank into a snow- 
drift 

" Are you still freezing ? ” she asked, and then 
she kissed him on the forehead. Ugh > the kiss 
.was colder than ice , it went nght to his heart, 
half of which indeed was ice already ; he felt as 
if he must die— but only for an instant. After 
that he was well again ; he no longer felt the cold 
all round about 

" My sledge ' don’t forget my sledge ' " that 
was the first thing he thought of. It was tied 
to one of the white hens and flew on after the 
sledge upside down The Snow Queen kissed 
Kay once more and then he forgot little Gerda 
and his grandmother and every one at home. 

“And now you’ll get no more kisses,” said 
she, " for I might kiss you to death ! ” 

Kay looked at her. She was so fair. A wiser, 
lovdier face he could not imagme. She did not 
seem to be of ice, as when she had sat outside the 
wmdow and beckoned to him. In his eyes she 
appeared perfect, and he did not feel in the least, 
fnghtened. 


0 
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He told her that he was good at mental arith- 
metic, including fractions, that he knew the area 
in square miles of aU countnes and how many 
inhabitants they had, and she smiled at all he 
said And then he bethought him that what he 
knew was not enough after all and he looked up 
into the vast sky, and she flew with hun, flew 
right up into the black clouds, and the storm 
sighed and moaned as if it were singing old, old 
songs. They flew over wood and tarn, over sea 
and land ; down beneath them roared the cold 
blast, the wolves howled, the snow sparkled and 
away over it flew the black, cawmg crows ; but 
high above them shone the moon, large and 
blight, and Kay gazed at it throughout the long, 
long, winter mght. In the daytime he slept at 
the feet of the Snow Queen. 

Third Story— The Flower Garden of the 
Dame who knew Magic 

But how fared it with Gerda when Kay came 
no more ? And where was he ? Nobody knew, 
nobody could make it out at all. The boys 
merely said that they had seen him fasten his 
little sledge to a splendid big one which turned 
into a side street and went out of the city gate. 
Nobody knew where he was ; many tears flowed, 
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and Gerda wept deep and sore. Then people said 
that he was dead, that he had fallen into the nver 
which ran dose by the town Oh ! the ^vmter 
days were long and dark and dreary. 

At last came the spring and the smishine 
" ay is dead and gone ! ” said little Gerda. 
" I don’t beheve it 1 ” said the sunshine. 

" He is dead and gone ! ” said she to the 
swallows 

We don’t believe it,” answered they, and at 
last Gerda did not believe it herself 
" I will put on my new red shoes,” she said one 
morning. " ay has never seen them, and then 
rU go down to the nver and ask about him > ” 

It was quite early ; she kissed her old grand- 
mother, who was asleep, put on the red shoes and 
went alone out of the city gate to the river. 

" Is it true that you have taken my httle play- 
fellow ? I ivill give you my red shoes if you iviU 
let me have him back again.” 

It seemed as if the waves nodded strangely. 
Then she took off her red shoes, the most precious 
thmgs she had, and cast them both into the 
flood, but they fell close to the shore and the 
little waves at once bore them back to her. It 
was as if the river would not accept the most 
precious things she had, especially as it really had 
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Gerda crept into a boat which lay amongst the 
rushes, went to the farthest end of it, and 
then threw the red shoes, the most precious 
things she had, out again , but the boat was 
not bound fast and at the movement ghded 
from the shore. 
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not got little Kay to give in exchange. But now 
she fancied she had not cast the shoes out far 
enough, and so she crept into a boat which lay 
among the rushes, went to the farthest end of it 
and then threw the shoes agam. The boat was 
not bound fast and at the movement glided from 
the shore. She perceived this, but before she 
could get back the boat was out m the stream 
and ghdmg swiftly along. 

Then Gerda grew frightened and gave herself 
up to weeping, but no one hstened to her but the 
sparrows, and they couldn’t carry her back to 
land. But they flew along the banks and sang, 
as if to comfort her, “ Here be we i here be we t ” 
The boat drifted with the stream. Gerda sat in 
her bare stockings ; her red shoes floated after 
her, but they could not reach the boat, it went 
so much faster. 

It was beautiful on both banks, lovely flowers 
and old trees and meadows with sheep and cows, 
but not a human being was to be seen. 

" Perhaps the river will carry me to Kay ! ” 
thought Gerda, and so she pluclced up her spirits, 
sat up and looked for many hours at the pretty 
green banks Presently she came to a large 
cherry garden, where there was a little house with 
wonderful red and blue windows, a straw-thatched 
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roof and two wooden soldiers outside who pre- 
sented arms to all who sailed by. 

Gerda called to them She fancied they were 
alive, but, naturally, they did not reply, she 
came close to them, and the current drove the 
boat towards the shore. 

Gerda called stiH more loudly and out of the 
house came an old, old woman who leaned upon a 
crooked stick , she had a large straw hat on her 
head, and it was painted with the lovehest 
flowers. 

" You poor httle child ! ” said the old woman, 
" how did you get out on the big, strong stream 
that has carried you so far into the wide world ? " 
So the old woman went mto the water, hooked 
the boat with her stick, brought it ashore and 
lifted Gerda out. 

Gerda was glad to find herself on dry land 
again, and yet was a httle afraid of the strange 
old dame. 

" Come and tell me who you are and how you 
got here ' ” said she, 

Gerda told her everything, and the old woman 
shook her head and said ' " Hm ! hm ' ’ When 
Gerda had told her everything and asked if she 
had not seen little Kay, the dame said he had 
not yet passed that way, but he would come 
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right enough. She must not give way to grief 
but taste her cherries and look at her flowers, 
which were prettier than any picture-book, 
every one of them could tell a story of its own 
So she took Gerda by the hand, and they went 
mto the house and the' old woman locked the 
door 

The windows were very high up and the panes 
of glass were red, blue and yellow, so that the 
dayhght seemed to have all the colours of the 
rainbow. But on the table stood the loveliest 
chemes, and Gerda ate as many as she liked. 
While she was eating the old dame combed her 
hair with a golden comb, and her hair curled and 
looked beautifully glossy round the httle kindly 
face, which looked as round and fresh as a rose. 

" I have been longing for such a sweet httle girl 
as you,” said the old woman. ” Now you shall 
see what a nice time we two shall have together.” 
And all the while she kept combmg Gerda's hair, 
and Gerda forgot her foster-brother Kay more and 
more The old dame was versed m magic arts, 
but was not really wicked , she merely practised 
a httle magic for her own amusement, and now 
she very much wanted to keep little Gerda So 
she went mto the garden, stretched her crooked 
stick towards the rose-trees, and, beautifully as 
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they all were blooming, the whole sank mto the 
black earth, so that one could not make out even 
the places where they had stood The old dame 
was afraid that when Gerda saw the roses she 
would think of her own, and so remember Kay 
and run away. 

Tow she led Gerda into the flower-garden. 
What fragrance and loveliness were there i All 
imaginable flowers and of every season stood m 
the most gorgeous bloom ; no picture-book could 
be so bright and gay. Gerda jumped for ]oy, and 
played till the sun went down behind the tall 
cherry trees ; then she went to sleep in a lovely 
bed with silk pillows stuffed with violets, and 
slept and dreamed as mcely as any queen on her 
wedding day. 

Next day she played again with the flowers m 
the warm sunshine, and so it went on for many 
days. Gerda knew every flower, but, many as 
they were, it seemed as if one were wantmg, but 
she could not think which it was. As she w^ 
sitting one day, she looked up at the old dame s 
sun-boimet with the painted flowers, and the 
loveliest of all was the rose. The old dame had 
forgotten to take it off her hat when she made 
the others go down mto the ground. But that s 
what it is not to have one’s wits about one ' 
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“ Wliat 1 ” cned Gerda, " are there no roses 
here I " and she ran among the beds and searched 
and searched, but there were none to be found. 
Then she sat down and wept, but her hot tears 
fell on the exact spot where the roses had sunk, 
and wherever the tears moistened the ground a 
tree immediately shot up as full of bloom as when 
it sank, and Gerda embraced it, kissed the roses, 
and thought of the lovely roses at home and of 
httle Kay. 

"Oh! how sluggish and baclcward I have 
become t ” said the httle girl. " Why, I ought 
to be finding Kay 1 Do you not know where he 
is ? ” she asked the roses. " Do you thmk that 
he is dead ^ ” 

" He is not dead,” answered the roses " We 
have just been m the earth, haven’t we ? Well, 
there are aU the dead, but ay was not there ! ” 

" Thank you 1 " said Gerda, and she went to 
the other flowers and looked mto their cups and 
asked, " Do you know where little Kay is ? ” 

But every flower stood m the sun, dreammg its 
own experience or history. Many, many were 
the tales Gerda got from them, but none knew 
anything of Kay. 

And what, then, did the Lily say ? 

“ Do you hear the drum, ' Boom ! boom I ’ 
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there are only two notes, always ‘ boom > boom ' ’ 
Listen to the weeping of the women, listen to the 
cries of the priests In her long red garment 
stands the Hindu widow on the funeral pile, the 
flames flicker around her and her dead husband , 
but the Hmdu woman thinks of the hvmg, of him 
whose eyes shine brighter than the flames, of him 
the fire of whose eyes is nearer to her heart than 
the flames which will soon burn her body to ashes. 
Can the flames of the heart die m the flames of 
the funeral pile ? ” 

" I don’t understand it a bit ! ” said Gerda. 

“ That is my story 1 ” said the Lily. 

What did the Convolvulus say ? 

" Over the narrow mountam path hangs an old 
feudal castle ; the thick ivy grows up around the 
old red walls, leaf by leaf, round the balcony, and 
there stands a lovely maiden ; she bends over 
the treUis-work and looks down the path. No rose 
hangs fresher from the branches than she , no 
apple blossom, when the wind bears it away from 
the tree, is hghter than she ; how the splendid 
mik kirtle rustles ! Won’t he come after all ? 

“ Is it Kay you mean’’ ” asked Gerda 

"lam only telling my own story, my dream,” 
answered the Convolvulus. 

Then what did the Snow-Drop say ? 
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" Between the trees a long board hangs on the 
rope, it IS a swing; two nice httle girls (their frocks 
are as wlute as snow and long, green, silk nbbons 
flutter from their hats) are swinging; their 
brother, who is bigger than they, stands up in 
the siving , he has his arm round the rope to hold 
on by, for in one hand he has a bowl and in the 
other a clay pipe ; he is blowing soap-bubbles , 
the swing rocks and the bubbles fly with pretty, 
shiftmg colours ; the last of them is still hanging 
to the bowl of the pipe and swaying m the wind ; 
and the siving rocks to and fro. The httle black 
dog, as light as the bubbles, stands on his hind 
legs and wants to get mto the swmg too It flies 
along, the dog plumps down, barks, and is angry , 
it IS fooled, the bubbles burst— a swinging board, 
a dancmg soap-bubble, that is my song > ” 

" \Ifliat you tell me is very pretty, I can quite 
beheve, but you say it so sadly and don’t 
mention Kay at aU. What do the Hyacmths 
say?” 

" There were three lovdy sisters, so transparent 
and delicate , the first had a red kirtle, the second 
a blue, and the third a white ; hand in hand 
they danced by the silent lake m the bright 
moonshme. They were not elves, they were 
daughters of the earth. There was such a sweet 
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fragrance, and the girls vanished in the wood. 
The fragrance grew stronger; three cohns, in 
which lay the beautiful girls, glided from the 
thicket, right across the lake ; fire-flies, hke tiny 
candles, flew shining round about th^. Do the 
dancing girls sleep, or are they dead? The 
fragrance of the flowers says they are dead ; the 
vesper bell is tolling for them.” 

“You make me quite sad ! ” said Gerda. 
" Your fragrance is so strong that I cannot help 
thinking of the dead damsels ! Alas ' is little 
Kay really dead then? The rosK have been 
down in the earth, and they say b ! " 

“ Ding, dong I ” rang the bells of the Hyacmths. 

‘ We are not ringing a kneU over httle Kay , we 
don’t know him ; we do but sing our own song, 
the only one we- know ! ” 

And Gerda went to the Buttercup, which 
shone out from among the ghstening green leaves. 

"You are a bright little sun 1 ” said Gerda; 
“tell me if you know where I shall find my 
playfellow ! ” 

The Buttercup shone so nicely and looked at 
Gerda again. What song would the Buttercup 
sing ? Well, it had nothmg to say about Kay 
either. 

“The bright sun was shining warmly down 
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Gerda knew every flower, but, many as they 
were, it seemed as if one were wantmg, but 
she could not think which it was. As she 
was sitting one day she looked at the old 
dame’s sunbonnet with the painted flowers, 
and the loveliest of all was the rose. 
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upon a little fam-yard on the first day of spnng. 
The sunbeams glided down the neighbour’s white 
wall, and close beside it grew the first yellow 
flowers, shming like gold in the warm sunbeams. 
The old grandmother was out in her chair, her 
granddaughter, the poor and pretty serving- 
maid, came home for a short visit , she kissed 
her grandmother. There was gold, the gold of 
the heart in that blessed Idss. Gold on the 
mouth, gold at the bottom of the heart, gold in 
the early morning. There! that’s my httle 
story I ” said the Buttercup. 

“ My poor old grandmother ' ” sighed Gerda. 
" Yes, I know she’s longing for me, and is grieved 
on my account ]ust as she was for Kay, But I’ll 
soon come home agam, and then I’ll bring Kay 
with me It IS no good asking the flowers, they 
can only sing their own songs, they cannot tell 
me anything 1 ” So she tied up her little frock 
that she might be able to run the quicker , but 
the arcissus struck her on the leg as she jumped 
over it ; then she stood still, looked at the flower, 
and said • " Perhaps you may have something 
to teU me, eh ? " and she bent down over it. And 
what did it say ? 

“ I can see myself ' I can see myself * ” said 
the Narcissus. " Oh ! oh I how nicely I smell I 
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Up in a little garret, half-dressed, is a little 
dancing girl. Now she stands on one leg, now 
she stands on two, she has a kick at the whole 
world, she is only deceit from head to foot. She 
pours water out of the teapot on a bit of stuff she 
holds; it is her bodice Cleanliness is a good 
thing. The white frock hangs upon a peg, it 
also is washed in the teapot and dried on the 
roof! She puts it on, and puts on a saffron 
apron that the frock may look more white. Leg 
in the air ! How she struts upon her stalk ! I 
can see myself, I can see myself I ” 

" I don’t care about that a bit • ” said Gerda, 
"that’s not the sort of thing you should tell 
me ! ’’ and she ran away to the very end of the 
garden. 

The door was locked, but she shook the rusty 
clasp till the door sprang open, and Gerda ran 
out mth bare feet into the wide world She 
looked back three times, but nobody was commg 
after her. At last she could not run any more 
and sat down on a large stone, and when she 
looked around her summer was over, and it was 
late in the autumn She had not been able to 
observe this at aU in the beautiful garden, where 
there were always sunshme and the flowers of 
every season 
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" Dear me I what a sluggard I am I ” said little 
Gerda. “ The autumn has come > I must not 
rest ! ” and so she rose to go farther. 

Her tiny feet were tender and tired, and 
everything about her looked so cold and raw. 
The long wiUow-leaves were yellow; the mist 
fell from them in drops, one leaf came down after 
the other , only the sloe-thom stood there with 
all its fruit, so stiff it looked, enough to make 
one’s mouth wry Oh how heavy and grey 
seemed the whole wide world > 

Fourth Story— The Prince and Princess 

Gerda had to rest again; then there came 
hopping over the snow right opposite to where 
she sat a large crow ; it had been sittmg a long 
time, looking at her and waggmg its head , now 
it said : " Caw ! caw > Goo’ day, goo’ day ' ” 
It could not express itself better, but it was well 
disposed towards the httle girl — asking her 
whither she was going, all so lonely, out mto the 
wide world. The word " lonely " Gerda under- 
stood very well, and she felt keenly how much 
there lay in it, so she told the crow the whole 
story of her hfe and asked if it had not seen Kay. 

The crow nodded thoughtfully, and said . 
" May be— may be ! ” 
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There came hopping over the snow nght opposite 
to where she sat a large crow. It said: 
" Caw ! caw ! Goo’ day, goo' day ! ” 
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“ What ? You really think so ? ” cned the 
little girl, and she nearly squeezed the crow to 
death, so fondly did she kiss him. 

" Steady, steady ! ” said the crow. " I think 
it may possibly be little Kay I but he has cer- 
tainly forgotten you by this tune for the Prmcess." 

"Is he living at a Prmcess’s ? " asked Gerda. 

" Yes, listen,” said the crow ; “ but I find it 
so hard to talk your language. If only you under- 
stood crow language, I could tell it you better.” 

" No, I have not learnt that ! ” said Gerda, 
" I only wish I knew it.” 

" It doesn’t matter,” said the crow. “ I will 
tell the story as well as I can, but it will be poor 
at best ; ” and so it told what it knew. 

" In the kingdom where we are now dwells a 
Prmcess who is so very wise She has read all the 
newspapers in the world, and forgotten them 
again, so wise is she. The other day she was 
sitting on the throne, and things might be merrier 
there than they are, people say, when she began 
to hum a tune , it was just this one— 

“ ‘ Wherefore then should I not marry ? ’ 

" ‘There’s something in that now ' ’ said she, 
and so she determined to get married , but she 
wanted a husband who had something to say for 
himself when people spoke to him, not one who 
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could onl}' stand still and look grand, foi that is 
so tiresome Then she had all her Court ladies 
brought togcthci b}* the beating of a dnim, and 
when they heard what she n anted they weic ever 
so pleased. 

" ' How veiy' nice ' ’ said they, ' we were 
thinking much the same thing oui selves the other 
day < ’ I assure you every word I say is true • ” 
said the crow. " I have a tame sweetheart who 
hops freely about the Palace, and she told me all 
about it ' ” 

Ills sweetheart was also a crow, of com sc, for 
a crow’s mate is always a crow. 

" The newspapers immediately came out with 

border of hearts and the Princess’s initials, 
and there were notices in them to the effect that 
c.’eiy' young man of good appeal ance was free 
to come up to the P.alacc and talk to the Princess, 
and the one who talked so that people could sec 
that he was at case and talked best of all, the 
Princess would many’! 

" Yes, yes ! ” said the crow, " I assure ymu, it 
is as true as that I sit here. The people came 
crowding in, there was a racing and a squeezing, 
but nothing came of it cither on the first day or 
yet on the second. Tliey could talk W'cll enough, 
the whole lot of them, in the street, but W’hcn they 
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She bent one of the red leaves aside and then 
she saw a brown neck— Oh, it was Kay I 
She called his name quite loudly 'and held 
the lamp towards him— the dreams, on 
horseback, whisked into the room agam— 
he awoke, turned his head and ... it was 
not httle Kay ! 
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passed through the Palace gates and saw the 
guards in silver and footmen in gold all the way 
up the stairs, and the large rooms, so finely lit 
up, they were quite abashed And when they 
stood before the throne where the Princess sat, 
they had not a word to say for themselves except 
the last word the Princess had said, which they 
repeated, but she did not care about hearing that 
over again. It was just as if all the people had 
taken snuff into their stomachs and had fallen 
into a swoon until they got into the street again, 
when they at once fell a-chattering There stood 
a whole row of them from the city gates to the 
Palace. I went inside myself to see it all ! ” said the 
crow “ They were both hungry and thirsty, but 
they got nothing from the Palace, not so much 
as a glass of water. Some of the ivisest had 
brought bread and butter with them, but they 
did not share it with their neighbours ; for each 
thought • “ Let him look hungry, and then the 
Prmcess won't have him * ” 

“But Kay— httle KayV' asked Gerda. 
“ When are you coming to him ’ Was he among 
the crowd ’ ” 

“ Patience, patience ! We are commg to him 
presently It was the third day, and then a little 
person without either horse or carriage came 
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marching jauntily up to the Palace; his eyes 
sparkled hke yours, and he had lovely long hair, 
but I must say his clothes were very shabby.” 

" It was Kay l ” cried Gerda rapturously. 
“ Oh, now I have found him I ” and she clapped 
her hands for ]oy 

" He had a little knapsack on his back > ” said 
the crow. 

" No, it must have been his sledge I ” said 
Gerda, " for he went away with his sledge I ” 

" That may be,” said the crow, ” I didn’t look 
very closely, but I heard from my tame sweet- 
heart that when he came in at the Palace gate 
and saw the guards in silver and the footmen in 
gold along the stairs, he was not put about the 
least little bit, but nodded to them easily and 
said : ' It must be very tiresome to stand on 
the staircase ; I prefer to go mside ! ’ There the 
great rooms were aU ablaze with light ; the privy 
councillors and excellencies went about bare- 
footed and in nothing but gold thread ; it was 
enough to make anyone feel solemn and respectful t 
His boots creaked dreadfully, but yet he was not 
frightened ! ” 

” That is little Kay all over ' ” said Gerda. 
” I know he had new boots ; I have heard them 
creak in grandmother’s room ! ” 
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" Yes, creak they did indeed i ” said the crow. 
" But he went boldly up to the Pnncess, who sat 
on a pearl as large as a spinning-wheel, and all 
the Court ladies with theur maids and their 
maids’ maids and all the lords with their gentle- 
men and their gentlemen’s gentlemen, who each 
had a page to attend tliem, stood m state all 
around, and the closer they stood to the door, 
the prouder they looked As for the page of the 
gentleman’s gentleman, who always walks about 
in shppers, there is no lookmg at him, so haughtily 
does he stand in the doonvay ! " 

“ It must be hornble i ” said little Gerda, " and 
did ay get the Pnncess after alP ” 

" If I had not been a crow, I should have taken 
her myself, although I am engaged already He 
is said to have tallied as well as I talk when I 
talk the crow's language I had that from my 
tame sweetheart He was bold and cheerful , he 
had not come thitherito woo at all, but simply to see 
how clever the Prmcess might be , and he thought 
well of her and she thought well of him m return.” 

" Yes, I am sure it was Kay i ” said Gerda. 
" He was so clever he could do mental anthmetic 
and fractions I Oh, won't you lead me up to the 
Palace • ” 

“ Ah, it is very easy to talk • ” said the crow, 
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" but how shall we manage it ^ I’ll talk it over 
ivith my tame sweetheart ; she will be able to 
advise us , but let me tell you this, such a little 
gnl as you are wiH never get leave to go ml” 

" Yes, I wiU I ” said Gerda, " when Kay hears 
that I am there, he will come straight to me and 
fetch me in I ” . 

" Wait for me by the stile there i ” said the 
crow, and it wagged its head and flew away 

Late m the evening, when it was growing dark, 
the crow came back. “ Caw ! caw ! ” it said, 
"I am to greet you many times from her, and 
here is a httle roll for you ; she took it from the 
kitchen , there they have bread enough and you 
are certainly hungry I It is not possible for you 
to get into the Palace, why, you have bare feet , 
the guards in silver and the footmen in gold will 
not allow it , but don’t cry, you shall come m all 
the same. My sweetheart knows of a httle back 
staircase which leads to the sleepmg-chamber 
and she knows where to find the key." 

So they went into the garden, mto a long alley 
where leaves were falling one after another. And 
when the hghts in the Palace were put out, the 
crow led little Gerda towards a back-door which 
stood ajar. 

Oh I how Gerda’s heart beat with longmg and 
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anxiety. It was as if she were about to do 
something wrong, and aU she really wanted was 
to know whether it was httle Kay. Yes, it must 
be he ; she thought so vividly of his wise eyes 
and his long hair , she could see him smile quite 
plamly as when they used to sit at home together 
beneath the roses He would surely be glad to 
see her, to hear what a long way she had come 
for his sake and to know how distressed they had 
all been at home when he did not come back. 
Oh, how happy and how fnghtened she was at 
the same time ! 

And now they were on the staircase A lamp 
was bummg in a little cupboard. In the middle 
of the floor stood the' tame crow and turned its 
head on all sides and looked at Gerda, who 
curtsied as her grandmother had taught her. 

“ My betrothed has spoken so nicely of you, 
little miss,” said the tame crow ; " and your story 
IS very touching. If you wfll take the lamp, I 
wiU walk aliead. We go straight on, for we shall 
meet no one ! ” 

" It seems to me that some one is coming behind 
us ' ” said Gerda, and somethmg whizzed past 
her. It was hke shadows on a wall, horses with 
flowmg manes and thin legs, huntsmen and lords 
and ladies on horseback 
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" Those are only dreams,” said the crow, " they 
come and fetch away to the chase the thoughts 
of our high and mighty master and mistress. 
It’s a good thmg, too, for you will be able to see 
them in bed aU the more safely. But remember i 
when you have risen to honour and dignity, show 
that you have a grateful heart ! ” 

" What’s the good of talking hke that ? ” said 
the crow from the wood. 

And now they came into the first chamber, 
which was of rose-coloured satm with artificial 
flowers along the walls ; here the dreams whisked 
past them, but they went so quickly that Gerda 
could not see the high and mighty master and 
mistress. Each room was more splendid than 
the one before it ; it was mdeed enough to be- 
wilder anyone, and now at last they reached the 
sleeping chamber. The roof of it was like a large 
palm with leaves of costly crystal, and m the 
middle of the floor, on a thick gold stalk, hung 
two beds, which looked hke lilies : one was white 
and.m it lay the Prmcess ; the other was red, and 
in that Gerda went to look for little Kay. She 
bent one of the red leaves aside and then she saw 
a brown neck — Oh, it was Kay ' She called his 
name quite loudly and held the lamp towards 
him— -the dreams, on horseback, whisked into 
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the room again— he awoke, turned his head and 
. it was not little Kay ! 

It was only on the nape of the neck that the 
Pnnce resembled him, but he also was young and 
handsome Then the Prmcess peeped forth from 
the white lily bed and asked what was the matter. 
Then little Gerda wept and told her whole story 
and all that the crows had done to help her. 

" You poor httle thing i ” said the Prince and 
Prmcess, and they praised the crows and said 
they were not at all angry with them, but that 
they must not do such things again Tevertheless 
they should have a reward. 

“Would you like leave to fly wherever you 
like ? ” asked the Prmcess, “ or would you prefer 
a fixed appomtment as Court crows with all the 
leavings of the kitchen as your perquisites ? ” 

[And both the crows bowed low and begged for 
a fixed appointment ; for they thought of their 
old age and said “ it was so nice to have some- 
thing for the old days," as they expressed it. 

Then the Prince rose up from his bed and let 
Gerda sleep in it; more than that he could 
scarcely do. She folded her little hands and 
thought’ “How good men and animals are 
after aH I " and then she closed her eyes and 
slept blissfully. All the dreams came flying in 
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again and they looked now like angels and they 
drew a httle sledge and on it sat httle Kay and 
nodded. But the whole thing was only a dream 
and vanished the moment she awoke. 

Next day she was dressed from head to foot in 
silk and velvet, and was commanded to stay at 
the Palace and enjoy herself. But she begged 
instead that she might have a little carriage with 
a horse in front and a pair of little boots that so 
she might go out into the wide world again and 
look for Kay. 

And she got not only boots but a muff ; she 
was nicely dressed and when she was ready to 
go, a new carriage of pure gold drew up before 
the door; the coachman, ttie footmen behmd, 
and the outriders (for there were outriders also) 
wore gold coronets. The Prince and Princess 
themselves helped her into the carriage and 
wished her good luck. 

The wild crow, who was now married, accom- 
panied her for the first three miles ; it sat beside 
her, for it could not bear travelling with its back 
to the horses ; the tame crow stood in the gate- 
way and flapped its wings ; it did not go with 
them, for it had suffered from headache ever since 
it had got a fixed appointment and too much to 
eat. The carriage was well stocked mside with 
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" She shall play with me/’ said the httle robber- 
girl “She shall give me her muff and 
her pretty frock and sleep with me in my 
bed ! ” 
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sugar-cubes and under the seat were fruits and 
ginger-bread 

" Farewell I farewell ! ” cried the Prince and 
Princess, and little Gerda wept and the crow- 
wept And then after the first few miles the crow 
also said farewell, and that was the saddest 
leave-taking of all ; it flew up into a tree and 
flapped its black wings as long as it could see the 
carriage glancing in the bnght sunshine. 

Fifth Story— The Little Robber-girl 

They drove through a very dark wood, but the 
carriage shone like a flame. It glared in the eyes 
of some robbers and they could not withstand 
such a temptation. 

“ It is gold I It is gold ' ” ' they cried, and 
rushing forward, they seized the horses, beat the 
little jockeys, the coachman and the footmen to 
death and dragged little Gerda out of the carriage. 

" She is plump, and nice, and has been fattened 
with nut-kernels,” said the old robber-woman, 
who had a long, coarse beard, and eyebrows that 
hung down over her eyes. “ ’Tis a morsd every 
bit as good as a little fat lamb ! How nice she will 
taste ! ” So saying, she pulled out a bright knife 
and it shone so that it was positively ghastly. 

Oh ! ” cried the woman the self-same moment ; 
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for she was bitten in the ear by her own little 
daughter, who hung upon her back and was 
very wild and naughty. 

“ You loathsome brat i ” said the mother, qmte 
forgetting that she was about to kill Gerda 
“ She shall play with me ' ” said the little 
robber-girl. " She shall give me her muff and 
her pretty frock and sleep with me m my bed ' ” 
Then she bit her mother again, so that the robber- 
woman leaped in the air and turned round and 
round and all the robbers laughed and said : 
" Look how she dances with her cub ' " 

" I will have a nde in the carnage > ” said the 
httle robber-girl She insisted upon havmg her 
own way, and had it too, for she was spoilt and 
obstinate She and Gerda sat m the carriage 
and so they drove over thorns and tree-stumps 
into the depths of the forest. The robber-girl 
was the same size as Gerda, but stronger, with 
broader shoulders and a dark skm , her eyes were 
quite black, they looked almost sorrowful. She 
put her arm round httle Gerda’s waist and said . 
“ They shall not kill you so long as I am not 
angry with you. I suppose you are a Pnncess ? ’’ 
“ No I ” said httle Gerda, and she told the 
story of ah she had gone through and said how 
very fond she was of httle Kay. 
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The robber-gixl looked at her solemnly, nodded 
her head and said, " They shan’t kill you, even if 
I am ever so angry with you ; m that case I will 
do it myself ! ” Then she dried Cerda’s tears 
and made her put both her hands into the pretty 
muff, which was so soft and warm. 

And now the carriage stopped ; they were m 
the courtyard of a robber’s castle , it was cracked 
and crannied from top to bottom, crows and 
ravens flew out of the gaping holes, and big 
buU-dogs, every one of which looked as if he 
could swallow a man, leaped high in the air, but 
they did not bark, because it was not allowed. 

In a large old smoky room, m the midst of the 
stone floor, blazed a large fire The smoke rose 
to the ceiling and had to find its own way out 
as best it could. A large cauldron full of soup 
was simmermg there and hares and rabbits were 
roasting on spits. 

“You shall sleep to-night with me and all my 
httle ammals,’’ said the robber-girl. “ They get 
their meat and dnnk and then go off into that 
comer where the straw and carpets are.’’ Over 
their heads, on pegs and poles, were perched 
hundreds of doves, which appeared to be asleep, 
but began to turn about when the gnls came 
near. 
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" They are mine, all of them • ” said the httle 
robber-girl, and seizing the nearest she held it 
by the legs and shook it so that it flapped its 
■wmgs wildly. 

" Kiss it ! ” she cned and dashed it m Gerda's 
face. " There sit aU the riff-raff of the woods > ” 
she contmued, pomtmg to a number of cross-bais 
which were dnven into a hole high up m the wall 
" Those two, I say, are a couple of rascals, they 
would fly away at once if one had not tied them 
well up. And here stands my old sweetheart, 
Ba-ba > " She tugged at the horn of a reindeer 
which had a bright copper nng round its neck 
and was tied up “He too must be well looked 
after or he will run away Every afternoon I 
tickle him in the neck with my sharp knife He 
IS so afraid of it ! ” And the little girl drew a long 
knife out of a crevice m the wall and let it ghde 
over the remdeer’s neck , the poor beast kicked 
and plunged, but the robber-girl only laughed 
and dragged Gerda down into the bed with her 

“ Are you gomg to keep the knife with you 
while you sleep ? ’’ asked Gerda, and looked at it 
rather anxiously. ^ 

“ I always sleep with the knife t " said the little 
robber-girl " One never knows what may hap- 
prai. But tell me now over again what you told 

Q 
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me before about little Kay and why you went 
forth into the wide world ” 

So Gerda told her story all over agam while 
the wood-pigeons cooed m their cot and the 
other doves slept. The robber-girl put her arm 
round Gerda’s neck, held the knife m the other 
hand and snored aloud; but Gerda could not 
close her eyes at all, not knowmg whether she 
was meant to live or die The robbers sat round 
the fire and drank and sang, and the robber- 
woman became quite tipsy and tmiied somersaults. 
It was a gruesome sight for a httle girl to behold. 
Then the wood-pigeons cried “Coo! cool We 
have seen little Kay A white hen bore his 
sledge; he sat m the Snow Queen’s carnage, 
which was dnving through the forest as we 
lay m our nests. She blew upon us young ones 
and aU died save us two . Coo > coo I ’’ 

“ What are you saymg up there ? ’’ cned 
Gerda " Where was the Snow Queen dnving ^ 
Do you know an 5 d;hing about it ? ’’ 

“No doubt she was travelhng to Lapland, 
where there is always snow and ice Ask the 
reindeer who is tied there by the cord ! ’’ 

“ There is ice and snow, and there hfe is mdeed 
good and glonous l ” cried the reindeer. “ There 
one is free to skip about in the large ghstenmg 
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valleys There the Snow Queen has her sununer 
palace, but her castle is up towards the Torth 
Pole, m the island of Spitzbergen ” 

“ Oh Kay, little Kay • ” sighed Gerda 
" Lie still, do you hear I ” said the robber-girl, 
" or rU run my knife through your body ! ’’ 

In the mommg Gerda told her all that the 
wood-pigeons had said, and the robber-girl looked 
senous, and nodded her head saying, " 'TisaUone I 
’tis all one < ” Then she said to the reindeer : 
" Do you know where Lapland is ? ” 

" Wio should know better than I ? ” said the 
beast, and its eyes sparkled “ There I was bom 
and bred , and there I used to skip about on the 
snowy plains I ” 

" Listen I ” said the robber-girl to Gerda, “ you 
see that ah our men are away, but mother is stih 
here and here she'U stay, but towards noon she 
win take a dnnk out of her big flask and have a 
doze on the strength of it— and then Th do 
somethmg for you I ” 

She sprang from her bed, rushed towards her 
mother, threw her arms round her neck, puhed her 
beard and said, “ My own sweet nanny-goat, good 
morning ' " And her mother tweaked her nose 
tih It became red and blue, but ah that was pure 
affection. 
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The robber-girl lifted Gerda up and took tlie 
precaution to tie her fast, and even gave her 
a cushion to sit upon 
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Now when the mother had drunk from her 
flask and settled down to a little nap, the robber- 
girl went up to the remdeer and said " I should 
enjoy above aU thmgs the pleasure of tickhng 
you many times more with the sharp kmfe, for 
you are so comical then, but I’ll loose your cord 
and help you to get outside so that you may run 
off to Lapland But you must use your legs and 
carry this httle girl to the Snow Queen’s palace, 
where her pla5rfeUow is You have heard, I 
suppose, what she has said, for she talked loudly 
enough and you are always hstenmg • ” 

The remdeer leaped for joy The robber-girl 
lifted Gerda up and took the precaution to bmd 
her fast, and even gave her a cushion to sit upon 
'' Here ' ” said she , " take your fleecy boots, for 
you’ll find it cold, but the muff I wiU keep, it is so 
pretty ' All the same you shall not freeze Here 
are mother’s long mittens, they wfll reach up to 
your elbows On with them > Now your hands 
look hke my mother’s ' ” 

And Gerda wept for joy 
" I can’t stand your whimpermg I ” said the 
little girl “ Look happy > D’ye hear I Here 
are two loaves and a ham for you, so you won’t 
starve ” These things were then tied on to the 
reindeer , the little robber-girl opened the door, 
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and having locked up all the big dogs, she cut the 
cord across with her knife and said to the rein- 
deer ; " Of£ you go ' But take good care of the 
httle girl ! ” 

And Gerda stretched out her hands with the 
great mittens on them towards the robber-girl 
and said " Good-bye.” Then away flew the 
reindeer over bush and brake, through the great 
forest, over moor and steppe as fast as it could. 
The wolves howled and the ravens croaked, 
” Fizz ! Fizz > ” said the sky as if it were freez- 
ing red. 

'' Why, that is my dear old friend, the Northern 
Light ! ” said the reindeer. " See how it shines.” 
So it ran along still faster, both night and day ; 
the loaves were eaten and the ham too, and by 
that time they had got to Lapland. 

Sixth Story— The Lapp Woman and the 
Finn Woman 

They stood still before a miserable-looking 
little house. The roof reached to the ground and 
the door was so low that the family had to creep 
on all fours when they wanted to go out or in. 
Nobody was at home but an old Lapp woman 
who was frying fish by the light of a train-oil 
lamp. The reindeer told her the whole of Gerda’s 
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story, but he told his own first, for he considered 
it much more important, and Gerda was so 
benumbed with cold that she could not speak at 
all 

" Alas I you poor creatures ' ” said the Lapp 
woman, " why, you have a long, long way to go 
yet 1 You must go a hundred miles into Finland, 
for it IS there that the Snow Queen lives m the 
summer and burns blue hghts every evening I 
ivill wnte a few words on a piece of dned cod (I 
haven’t any paper) by way of introduction to the 
Fmn woman who lives up there , she will give 
you better advice and information than I can ” 
So when Gerda had warmed herself and had 
somethmg to eat and drink, the Lapp woman 
wrote a few words on a piece of dned cod, bade 
Gerda take good care of it, tied her fast to the 
remdeer agam and then they made off with great 
speed 

" Fizz ! Fizz I ” the air seemed to say All 
night long the lovely Northern Lights were 
bummg And so they came to Finland and 
knocked at the Fmn woman’s door 
It was hot inside, so that the F mn woman 
herself went about with scarcely any clothes on 
her back She was little and dirty-lookmg She 
immediately unloosed Gerda’s clothes and took 
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off her mittens and boots , else she would have 
found the room too hot ; then she put a lump 
of ice on the remdeer’s head, and read what was 
written on the piece of dried cod. She read the 
message three times and then she Icnew it by 
heart and put the fish in the stock-pot, for it was 
good to eat and she never wasted anythmg. 

The reindeer now told first his own story and 
then little Gerda’s and the Finn woman blinked 
her shrewd eyes but said nothing 

“ You are so wise,” said the reindeer ; " I know 
you can bind all the wmds of the world with a 
silk thread so that when the skipper loosens one 
knot he gets a fair wind , if he loosens the second 
there’s a stiff breeze, and if he loosens the third 
and fourth it blows so that the forests fall. Won’t 
you give this little girl a potion that she may get 
the strength of twelve men and so overcome the 
Snow Queen ' ” 

” The strength of twelve men ! ” said the Finn 
woman, "a lot of good that would be ' ” And 
she went to a drawer and brought out a large 
skm roll and undid it ; strange characters were 
written thereon and the Fmn woman read till 
the perspiration trickled down her forehead like 
raindrops 

But the reindeer kept beggmg so hard for little 
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Gerda, and Gerda looked with such implonng 
eyes full of tears at the Finn woman that she 
ag ain began blinlcing and drew the reindeer aside 
mto a corner, where she put fresh ice on its head 
and whispered . 

"Little Kay is with the Snow Queen sure 
enough and finds ever3d:hing after his heart and 
mmd and fancies it is the best spot in the world, 
but that IS because he has a glass-splmter in his 
heart and a little gram of glass in his eye They 
must be removed first, or he will never be a 
human being again and the Snow Queen will 
retain her power over him ” 

" But can’t you give httle Gerda something 
which will give her power over these tlungs > " 

" I can’t give her any greater power than she 
already possesses Don’t you see how great it 
is? How men and beasts must serve her and 
how well she has got on m tlie world, bare-legged 
as she is ' She cannot receive any power from 
us , it lies in her heart, and is hers because she 
IS such a sweet, irmocent child If she cannot 
reach the Snow Queen and remove the glass from 
httle Kay herself, we cannot help her. Two 
miles from here the Snow Queen’s garden begms 
and thither you can carry the httle girl. Let her 
down by the big bush covered with red berries 
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which stands m the snow Don’t loiter about and 
gossip, but hasten back hither • ” 

Then the Finn woman lifted Gerda on to the 
reindeer’s back and it ran off as fast as it 
could. 

“ Oh ' I have forgotten my boots and my 
mittens,” cned little Gerda directly she was out 
in the bitmg cold, but the reindeer dared not stop. 
It ran tiH it came to the big bush with the red 
berries and then it put Gerda down and kissed 
her on the mouth, while large, bright tears roUed 
down the beast’s cheeks. Then it ran back again 
as fast 'as it could. There stood poor Gerda 
without shoes or gloves amidst the fnghtful, 
icy-cold Finland. 

"She ran onward as fast as she could, and was 
met by a whole regiment of snowflakes They 
did not fall from the sky, which was clear and 
dazzlmg as the Northern Lights, but ran along 
the ground, and the nearer they came the bigger 
they grew Gerda remembered very well how 
large and artfully-fashioned they had looked that 
tune when she had looked at the snowflakes 
through amagmfying-glass. But here they were far 
bigger and more dreadful, for they were alive. 
They were the Snow Queen’s outposts, and they 
had the strangest shapes. Some looked like ugly 
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hedgehogs, others hke whole knots of snakes that 
stuck out there heads, and others again hke httle 
cbldren with their hair standing on end. AH 
were dazdmgly white, and all were hving snow- 
flakes. 

Then Gerda repeated “ Our Father,” while the 
cold was so intense that she could see her own 
breath, which came out of her mouth like a big 
cloud of smoke This cloud of breath grew 
denser and denser tiH it took the shape of httle 
angels, which grew bigger and bigger as they 
touched the ground ; they ah had helmets on their 
heads and spears and shields m their hands , they 
grew more and more numerous, so that by the 
time Gerda had fimshed her prayer, a whole 
legion of them surrounded her. They slashed 
with their spears at the hideous snowflakes, so 
that they burst mto a thousand pieces, and little 
Gerda went, quite boldly and safely, right through 
them The angels stroked her on the hands and 
feet and then she did not feel the cold so much, 
and went bnskly on towards the Snow Queen's 
palace 

But we must now see how it had fared with 
httle Kay. He never thought of httle Gerda at 
ah , stih less did he imagine that she was standmg 
outside the palace at that very moment 
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Seventh Story— The Snow Queen's Palace 
AND WHAT Happened in it 

The walls of the palace were of dnvmg snow- 
flakes and the windows and doors were made of 
cutting winds. There were more than a hundred 
rooms, all like driven snow ; the largest stretched 
away for many miles All were ht up by the 
bright Northern Lights, and they were so large, 
so empty, so icy cold and so dazzling. Merriment 
never came hither ; there was never so much 
even as a little ball for the bears, where the storm 
could blow its trumpet and the Polar bears could 
dance on their hind-legs and show ofi their fine 
manners , never so much as a little card party 
with smacks on the mouth and pats on the paws , 
never so much as a coffee-party for the white 
fox ladies , empty, cold and dreary were all of 
the Snow Queen's rooms The Northern Lights 
blazed so plainly that one could teU exactly when 
they were waxing highest or waning lowest m the 
heavens. In the midst of the empty endless hall of 
snow there was a frozen lake , it was broken into 
a thousand pieces, but every piece resembled each 
of the others so exactly that it was quite a work of 
art ; and in the midst of the lake sat the Snow Queen 
when she was at home, and then she said that she 
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She was met by a whole regiment of snowflakes 
They did not fall from the sky, but ran 
along the ground, and the nearer they came 
the bigger they grew They were the Snow 
Queen's outposts, and they had the strangest 
shapes Some looked hke ugly hedgehogs, 
others like whole knots of snakes that stuck 
out their heads, and others agam hke little 
children with theu: hair standmg on end 
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was sitting on the Mirror of Understanding, and 
that it was the best mirror in the whole world 

Little Kay was blue with cold, nay, almost 
black , yet he did not perceive it, for she had 
kissed the cold shivers out of him and his heart 
was pretty nearly a lump of ice. He was working 
away at some sharp, flat blocks of ice, which he 
was placing together in every possible way, for 
he wanted to make something out of them. It 
was just as when we take little wooden blocks and 
make pictures out of them So Kay was busy 
forming figures, and very clever ones too. In 
his eyes the figures were very remarkable and of 
the highest importance , that was owing to the 
gram of glass which still lay in his eye He 
formed whole figures which were so many wntten 
words, but he could never manage to form the 
one particular word he wanted, which was 
“ Eternity.” And the Snow Queen had said, 
” If you can invent that figure, you shall be your 
own master, and I will give you the whole world 
and a pair of new skates.” But he could not do 
it 

" Now I am going to whiz away to the warm 
lands ! ” said the Snow Queen, " I wiU go and 
have a peep into the black pots > ” These were 
the fire-vomitmg mountams, or volcanoes, Etna 
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and Vesuvius, as people call them " I will 
wluten them a httle. It will benefit them and do 
good to the lemons and grapes i ” And away she 
flew 

Little Kay sat all alone m the large empty ice 
hall, which was miles and miles long, and looked 
at the blocks of ice and thought and thought till 
he creaked and cracked , quite stiff and still he 
sat, one might have fancied he was frozen to 
death 

Then it was that httle Gerda entered the palace 
through the large gate Biting blasts were raging, 
but she said an evening prayer, and then the wind 
lay doivn as if it would sleep and she entered the 
large, cold, empty hall' of ice Directly she saw 
Kay, she knew him, and flung herself upon his 
neck, and held him fast, ciymg, " Kay • dear little 
Kay > So I have found you at last i ” 

But he sat still, stiff and cold Then little 
Gerda wept hot tears, that feU upon his breast, 
penetrated to his heart, thawed the lump of ice 
and the httle mirror-splinter inside it He looked 
at her and she sang the hymn 

" The roses bloom but one short hour, then die, 

But the infant Jesus ever lives on high ” 

Then Kay burst into tears , he wept so much 
that the gram of glass swam out of his eye He 
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It was so blissful that the very blocks of ice 
danced about with joy, and when they 
were tired and lay down, they lay in exactly 
the letters of which the Snow Queen had 
said that he who found them should be his 
own master. 
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knew her, and cned joyfully ; “ Gerda i sweet 
little Gerda I Where have you been so long? 
And where have I been ? ” And he looked all 
about him. “ How cold it is here > How vast 
and void it is > ” And he clung tightly to Gerda, 
and she laughed and cned for joy It was so 
bhssful that the very blocks of ice danced about 
for joy, and when they were tired and lay down, 
they lay m exactly the letters of which the Snow 
Queen had said that he who found them should 
be his own master, and she would give hun the 
whole world and a pair of new skates 

Then Gerda lassed Kay’s cheeks and they grew 
quite rosy , she kissed his eyes and they sparkled 
hke her own ; she kissed his hands and feet and 
he was hale and strong. The Snow Queen might 
now come home if she pleased, for his freedom 
stood written there with shmmg letters of ice. 

And they took each other by the hand and 
wandered out of the huge palace , they talked 
of their grandmother and of the roses on the roof , 
and wherever they went the wmd died down, and 
the sun burst forth And when they reached the 
bush with the red bemes there stood the reindeer 
awaitmg them , it had brought a young reindeer 
with it whose udders were full of warm milk, and 
it gave the httle ones to dnnk and then kissed 

n 
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them on their mouths. They carried Kay and 
Gerda first to the Finn woman, who wanned 
them well in the hot room and found out all 
about their journey home, and then to the Lapp 
woman, who had sewn them new clothes and got 
her sledge ready for them. 

The reindeer and the young reindeer fnsked 
along beside them to the very border of the land 
where the first green shoots peeped forth, and 
there the little travellers took leave of the Lapp 
woman and the two reindeer. " Farewell I ” they 
all said. 

And the first little birds began to twitter, 
the forest was full of green buds, and out of 
the woods on a splendid horse which Gerda recog- 
nized as having been harnessed to the gold 
carriage came riding a little girl with a shining 
red cap and with pistols in her belt. It was the 
little robber-girl, who was tired of staying at 
home and now wanted to go first northward and 
if that did not suit her to some other part of the 
world. She and Gerda at once recognized each 
other, and delighted they were ! 

'' You're a pretty fellow to trudge about for ! ” 
said she to little Kay. " I wonder whether you 
deserve that anybody should travel to the very 
end of the world on your account I ” 
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But Gerda patted her on the cheek and asked 
about the Prince and the Princess 

“ They are travelling m foreign lands I ” said 
the robber-girl 

" And the crow ^ ” asked Gerda. 

" The crow is dead > ” she answered. " His 
tame sweetheart has become a widow and goes 
about with a bit of black thread round its leg 
She complams bitterly, and it is all nonsense > 
But tell me how it fared with you and how you 
managed to find Kay ' " 

Then Gerda and Kay told her all that had 
happened. 

" Snip-snap-snorum I ” said the robber-girl, and 
took them both by the hand and promised that if 
ever she passed through their town she would 
visit them Then she rode forth into the wide 
world, but Gerda and Kay went along hand in 
hand, and the farther they went the lovelier 
the spnng seemed with its flowers and verdure , 
the church bells rang and they recognized the 
high tower and the large town where they hved. 
They went all the way to their grandmother’s 
door, nght up the steps and into the room, and 
everything looked the same as it used to do. The 
clock said ' " Tick, tock ' ” and the hands 
pomted to the hour , but as they passed through 
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the door they suddenly perceived that they were 
now grown-up The roses on the roof were m 
full bloom and peeped in at the open window, 
and there stood the tiny stools they had used as 
children. Kay and Gerda sat down each on their 
own and held each other’s hands while the cold 
empty splendour of the Snow Queen’s palace was 
forgotten hke a painful dream. The grand- 
mother was sitting m God's bright sunshme, 
reading aloud from the Bible this passage; 
“ Except ye become as httle children ye shall not 
enter into the Kingdom of Heaven I ” 

And Kay and Gerda looked into each other’s 
eyes, and now they fully understood themeamng 
-of the old hymn : 

“ The roses bloom but one short hour, then die. 

But the infant Jesus ever hves on high ” 

There they both sat— grown up, yet children 
still— children at heart, and it was summer, warm, 
glorious summer. 
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